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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ao. is in a fuss. Parliament was dissolved on 
Monday. The earliest polls in the boroughs will take 
place next Tuesday (February 3), and the latest probably 
on Friday. The county elections will mostly fall in the 
following week, and the new Parliament will be virtually 
elected by this day fortnight (Valentine’s Day), — within 
three weeks of the day when the first intelligence of the Dis- 
solution was received by the public. Another fortnight must 
elapse before Parliament can meet, in accordance with the pre- 
scribed minimum of thirty-five days from the dissclution, so that 
the new Parliament will assemble within less than a month of the 
time appointed for the reassembling of the old. The chief effect 
of the rapidity and secrecy of the dissolution will be, we 
think, to give a very great advantage to sitting Members over new 
men who had not quite made up their minds to stand, rather than 
to affect greatly the balance of parties. As we sadly wanted 
better men, we do not rejoice in that result,—though, of course, 

















it might have turned out that the new men, had they appeared, | 


would only have presented the splendid incapacities of the old 
representatives in an exaggerated form. 


Mr. Gladstone’s address to the people of Greenwich has been 
described by his political rival as a“ prolix” document. It is no 
doubt long, but,—in this respect unlike the Wednesday address at 
Blackheath,—it is very stately, and evidently the manifesto of a 
man, not of a Cabinet; indeed, we believe that only one of the 
Prime Minister's colleagues had heard of the proposed dissolution 
till within an hour or two of the despatch of Mr. Gladstone's address 
to the newspapers. It speaks of the authority of the Government 
and the strength of the House of Commons as seriously impaired 
and greatly in want of renovation; it recites the defeat on the 
Irish University Bill and Mr. Disraeli’s refusal to take office as 
the origin of the mischief ; complains of the summary manner in 
which, as a result of this loss of strength, the House of Lords 
dealt with the Bills of last Session ; refers to the recent electoral 
defeats as aggravating the danger; and then passes to a state- 
ment of policy. 

The war on the Gold Coast is referred to apoiogetically as ‘ un- 
happy,’’and as warning us not to enter without the greatest care 
into “ equivocal and entangling engagements ;” and Mr. Gladstone 
expresses a hope that after the war is over the relation with the 
Ashantees will be not only “one of peace, but of friendship.” 
The hopeless excess of business before Parliament is lamented, 
and the desire expressed to lighten it by delegating to “local and 
subordinate authorities,” under the ‘ unquestioned control” of 


Parliament, certain local functions,—the only approach to the sub- | 


ject of Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone then hints his own preference for 
the first form of the Education Act, in which the School Boards were 
left quite free to determine what form of religion,--denominational 
or otherwise,—might be taught in their schools, and to aid from 


the rates denominational schools, if they chose; but he acquiesces | 


in the changes introduced, not giving any immediate hope of 
further change, though he thinks the renovated Parliament may 
be able to accommodate “ one or two points calculated to create 
an amount of uneasiness out of proportion to their real import- 
ance.” He holds out the hope of a great measure to utilise the 
superfluous resources of the Universities, suggests that the borou gh 





franchise should be extended to the counties without any strife of 
parties, and then plays his great card, the proposed total repeal of 


, | the Income-tax, and the proportionate reduction of some tax on 


| articles of general consumption,—steps which he admits would 
more than dispose of the five millions surplus he expects, if not 
accompanied by such a readjustment of taxes as would to some 
extent replenish the revenue. ‘The address concludes with a 
contrast between the results of Liberal Government during the 
last forty-three years and Tory Government during the forty 
years preceding, in strengthening or undermining, respec- 
tively, the stability of British institutions. It is a somewhat 
novel proceeding of Mr. Gladstone’s to ask directly for a plébi- 
scite on a Budget proposal of which Parliament has not yet dis- 
approved, and, as we have elsewhere shown, we fear it is a 
dangerous one. But as an electioneering coup de main, undoubt - 
edly the address was a great success, 


We have described the rest of Mr. Disraeli's address else- 
where, but he seems inclined to make the Dutch treaty, 
ceding our right to prevent Holland from making conquests in 
Sumatra, the basis of a formidable attack. We think it will prove 
a weak one. The freedom of the Straits of Malacca is no doubt 
valuable, as is the freedom of the Channel, but it is valuable to 
all Europe, England, Russia, France, and Germany included. 
The Channel has not ceased to be free because France owns Cher- 
| bourg, nor can Holland venture, by closing the Straits, to declare 
| war on England, She would lose all her transmarine possessions 
{ina month. Even if I[olland became German, the Channel and 
| the Straits would be as free as they are now, Prince Bismarck, 
| in taking Alsace and Lorraine, having given us an inevitable and 
}an able ally. We should say, on the whole, the Straits were 
| safer than ever, one side being held by ourselves, and the other 





| bya European power deeply interested in ouralliance. Nothing, 
for instance, could save Java in a general revolt so quickly as an 
appeal to our squadron in the China seas. 








| In Mr. Forster's address to Bradford, published on Saturday, 
he merely refers to his representation of the borough for 
| thirteen years, but on Monday he made his electors a long speech, 
in which he explained that the Dissolution was really caused by 
|the recurrence of petty defeats, and a desire that the country 
| should judge whether the disposal of the immense surplus in hand 
| should rest with Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disracli; recounted some 
| of his own political services, which will be found better because 
| less modestly recalled elsewhere ; repeated his Education creed, 
| with which all the world is acquainted, though it was necessary 
|there to reaffirm it; advocated the higher grant for all open 
| schools, because we need higher education ; and noted that no 
| opposition was offered to the 25th Clause when it passed the 
| House of Commons. He also made some remarks about 
never giving up that clause, which are probably misreported, 
|as they are inconsistent with Mr. Gladstone’s utterance on 
'the same subject. Then turning to the threats of ejec- 
‘tion which have been so freely uttered, he said, with a cer- 
tain hauteur, ‘ the electors might punish the workman, but could 
not undo the work ;” and finally, expressed his full sympathy with 
| workmen in most of their complaints, in all except, perhaps, as 
to the justice of the Legislature in controlling the employment of 
adult women in factories. The Electoral Committee in Bradford 
have, nevertheless, decided to bring forward two new men,—Mr. 
Illingworth, and Mr. Hardaker (working-man’s candidate), to put 
him out. No Tory candidate, however, will appear, and with 
one vote from all Liberals who are Churchmen, and one from all 
Tories, Mr. Forster should stand far at the head of the poll. 


The addresses of the various secondary Members of the 
Cabinet have not been very remarkable, except Mr. Lowe’s 


‘to the electors of the University of London, which was 
‘really a brilliant and epigrammatiec reply to Mr. Disraeli’s ; and 
‘as such we have discussed it in another column. But indepen- 


dently of that reply, he made one or two points very skatiuily, 
pointing out to his constituents that the failure of the one Irish 
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measure which had failed, the University Bill, mattered the | unofficial that a slight rainfall has done good to the wells, but 
injury to the crops; that Mr. Bayley, who is in the Viceroy's 
Cabinet, informed the Trades’ Association that the famine was 





less because, to some extent at least, the University of Lon- | 
don can discharge the duties intended for the Irish University. | 
On the Ashantee war Mr. Lowe takes stronger and less apologetic | ‘very grave,” that the scarcity is serious in North Behar, 
ground than Mr. Gladstone. It was “a war not of our seeking. | that the wells are drying and the waters falling, and finally, 
The King of Ashantee treacherously attacked our forts without | that the distress is extremely severe in Patna. 4 
warning and without provocation, and left us no choice but 
basely to fly or firmly to resist. We have neither the wish nor | 
the power to avoid discussion on the subject.” In criticising Mr. 
Disraeli’s sneer at “ harassing legislation,’ Mr. Lowe shows that 
all legislation abolishing unjust privileges is harassing to the 
owners of those unjust privileges; and he anticipates, justly, we 
think, that “the graduates of a University which is itself the 
product of harassing legislation,” and ‘ has had to fight so hard 
a battle against obstruction, custom, and prejudice,” will ‘ not 
give any sanction” to Mr. Disraeli’s “inert and sluggish 
principles.” We believe not. But a few of Mr. Lowe's 
constituency are of a different opinion, as they appear to have 
invited the eminent surgeon and operator Sir Henry Thompson, 
to stand, expressly on the ground that the University of London 
wants a scientific rather than a political representative. Sir 
Henry Thompson wisely declined the requisition, but intimated, 
less wisely, that he may consent on a future occasion. A Uni- 
versity which abandons politics proper, to enlighten the world 
about sanitary matters, should join Mr. Disraeli in raising the cry, | 
+ Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas!” and gulp down the same 
ingenious statesman’s “ inert and sluggish principles ” at the same 









































































As we have said, a marked feature of this election is the 
absence of new candidates with ability as their only distinction, 
a fact due in great measure to the excessive rapidity with which 
all election arrangements had to be carried out. ‘The most marked 
exception, perhaps, is Mr. Leonard Courtney, who has the cour- 
age to beard Mr. Horsman in Liskeard, and who, if the electors 
can distinguish between one man and another, will turn that 
‘“superior person” out. The electors need not be afraid of 
losing a distinction. Mr. Courtney, though little known out 
of London, is known in it as a man who, if he can hit the 
temper of the House of Commons, will rise fast and far; while 
his election would relieve the House of a good speechmaker, apt 
to help useless revolts. Another candidate with brain is Mr, 
James Lryce, Professor of Roman Law at Oxford, who, as a 
mere lad, wrote a book which placed him in the front rank of 
historians. He stands for the Wick Burghs; his opponent, Mr. 
Pender, has ability in the telegraph management, but the House 
can do without him very well. 





At Greenwich it seems probable that Mr. Gladstone will be 
time. successful, many split-votes, even of Tories, being thrown for 
———__—_____- the Premier, merely because he is Premier and a credit to the 
Mr. Hawkins on Wednesday finished his speech for the borough. The Tories, however, are running two candidates,— 
prosecution in the Tichborne case,—a wonderfully condensed | Mr, Boord, the Publicans’ man, and Mr. Liardet, who expresses 
piece of reasoning, which seems to have elicited the applause of | the discontent of the dockyards with certain reductions, In West- 
the whole Bar, though with the exception of the burst of brilliant minster, Mr. W. II. Smith seems safe, as he is a moderate man 
invective at the end, it has been less read than some of Dr.|and has made a fair success in Parliament; while Sir Fowell 
Kenealy’s flights. On Thursday morning the Chief Justice com- | Buxton, brewer, baronet, and philanthropist, certainly ought to 
menced his summing-up, of which we can as yet only be permitted succeed, A remark about his subscriptions to the London 
to say that it is most original, and has the curious effect of | Hospital, which we inserted last week, though avowedly doubting 
being a new narrative of the same facts. It will be read even | its correctness, is, we are assured, unfounded. ‘The firm do sub- 
among this electioneering hubbub, though on Saturday morning scribe largely to the London Hospital, but they do not do it to 
Sir A. Cockburn must have regarded the Premier with a feeling | obtain hospital relief for their men. The members keep up two 
to which not even a Tory pen could do justice,—the feeling, say, | clubs of their own, one of which is aided by the employers, and 
of a poet reciting his own poem just as all the children in the employ their own medical men, both for themselves and their 
house begin to squall. nn | wives. It is possible that in a few serious cases, where home 
treatment is nearly impossible, the men may have gone into 
hospital, but that is all. 


The Due de Broglie has issued a Circular to the Mayors, in 
which he informs them of the new law, states “ that sad experience 
nae pis vocably condemned the election of Mayors by the Coun- In the other metropolitan boroughs it is exceedingly difficult 
cils,” as they thereby become too independent, are often chosen | ¢o anticipate the changes which the Ballot and the supposed Con- 
from party motives, and forget their due subordination. The } ssuvatiee seastios may produce Mr. Ayrton’s seat for the Tower 

~*refe val fore ‘ > "Ore TT. | i. - . “ir, poss . 
Prefects mies therefore, to change the Mayors at pleasure, but | Hamlets is seriously endangered, a result which, in spite of our 
are to submit each change to the Central Authority, and are to utter dislike of many of Mr. Ayrton’s official acts and moral 

. ° ° ie . j . - ° : - . w¢ . 

work with the Mayors in dismissing the agents of police. Mayors cruelties, we cannot contemplate with satisfaction. He is a man 

are not to be dismissed for political reasons cn masse, but are to | of very rare abilities, and men of very rare abilities are not 

afford guarantees tha »y sympathise wi > Conservative | ; : é : . ‘ 

afford guarantees that they sympathise with the Conserv itive /inereasing in numbers in the House of Commons. In 

majority of the Assembly, and have honestly accepted the Sep- Marylebone the prospects look better for the reputa- 
tennial power, ‘* The Maires are the agents Governme PaaS ; . 

Mare! : MacMe} I = eo th » id oe ye f ition of the borough than they have done for some time 

arshal MaeMahon, iat is a wise Circular. e Govern- 1. : mp . ’ 

bed Maa id china °é the “rovern- | back, The competitors are Mr. ‘Thomas Hughes, Sir T. 

ment remove many Mayors they plant in every Commune inex- | @p,ambers. and Mr. D. Grant, on the Liberal side, and Mr 

orable enemies, and if they ‘“ relieve” few they deprive ee Skene, } fooy cee. LaF , TY ae 

mainder of their caetiig-uad aside oe Rin eg ) - te Forsyth, Q.C., on the Conservative,—four candidates for two 

th t the Right } ae tol - th < ; ev tp . » Nowoncer’ seats. If Mr. Hughes, as we hope, be returned, in spite of the 

1a 1e lw eo! ate » Se > ¢ * cause. AS Ww , » ° ° es ° . 

3 t s egin 1ate “ eptennia te 8% eC 4 e,as they | tradesmen’s horror of his co-operative principles, by the friends 
say, u Tr > ’ » are ‘ re ¢ vel > ies . ‘ ° 
nn A - ; ss ” pou are © kan eri sas tng publican. | of the workmen and of the State Church, the borough will have 
Nothing put 11IS measure cou lave proug ? Ye yi ; j j j 
le f this G : m4 os : re tyranny and | nade a change for the better, whether it assign him for his col- 
owerlessness o 3 er ) s ‘losely . —— hast : 
! - 2 ‘“ 1 - ee a a Se Oe league the ultra-Protestant Common Serjeant, the Conservative 

ommune in the land. «7 . 

——— Queen’s Counsel, or the representative of the Marylebone trades- 


The Dutch report the capture of the Kraton of Acheen almost men. There is but one advantage in a political career as bad as 
without loss. It has, we presume, been betrayed to them, but that of Marylebone,—that even the chances are in favour of a 
tliat makes little difference. An Oriental State usually falls with change for the better. At the present moment, a really good 
its capital, and the Dutch will either convert Acheen into a pro- | choice is within its grasp. 
vinee, or, which is more probable, accustom the Sultan to regard . 


We are told that in Scotland the offer of votes to the labourers 
has been received with delight by the farmers, as fatal to the 
system of manufacturing votes now so common, and as likely to 

————<—<—$<—$—$$$<——— strengthen them against the landlords. ‘There will therefore 

It is a remarkable fact, and one which the natives of India will be little change in the representation of Scotland, where all 
remember, that thus far during the present Elections not one sections of the party have united, and where even the publicans 
Minister, whether in power or opposition, has’ mentioned the and the Alliance people seem to subordinate their own interests 

3engal famine; that not one election will turn upon it, and that to those of the country. The Dissenting bodies have not for- 
of all the hundreds of addresses before the public, not one, that gotten the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, and though 
we can remember, assumes the faintest interest in the subject. Sir Maxwell Stirling, of Keir, may oust Mr. Parker, and a seat 
The telegrams of this week are, nevertheless, most unfavourable. | be lost in Glasgow, still Morayshire, Peebles-shire, and probably 
The official report states that prices are slightly rising, and the | Dumfriesshire will be won. Indeed Wigtownshire might be won, 


himself as their vassal. In either case they have commenced the 
conquest of a second and much larger Java, and in neither case 
are we able to see how the British position in Asia is imperilled., 
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too, if an able candidate could be brought to believe it, and if the 
House of Stair, always Whig, could be induced to give him the 
support it now apparently refuses. At all events, there will be 
no loss in Scotland, unless it should be a loss that Mr. Bouverie may 
be replaced by a less capable man, but more reliable supporter. 


The result of the elections in Ireland seems likely to confirm 
the expectations we hazarded in August and September of last 
year, that Home Rule will find no substantial support at all in 
Ulster, and that the total number of Home Rulers in all Ireland 
will be very much smaller than has been expected,—certainly not 
larger than the number of Repealers elected in 1847, and the 
number of the independent Opposition elected in 1852,—i.e., 
between forty and fifty. As far as we can judge as yet, Home 
Rule has no prospect of success at all in Ulster, while in all 
Ireland we shall be very much surprised if there are elected forty 
even nominal Home Rulers, whether otherwise calling themselves 
Conservatives, Liberals, or Nationalists. We doubt if there are 
now above fifty Home-Rule candidates, and many of these are 
as yet competing for the same seats, so that all of them cannot 
be returned. We do not doubt that the result of the elections 
will be a deep disappointment to the excited expectations of the 
Home-Rule party. And of the nominal Home Rulers elected, 
the majority will probably be as ready to obey the Liberal Whip 
as the most devoted of the official Liberals. 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy made a good speech at Rye, his brother's 
seat, on Thursday, a thorough party speech, bristling with points 
and, a most unusual thing for Mr. Hardy, with epigrams. Iis 
notion that Mr. Lowe was ‘so fond of the income-tax that he 
made five quarters of it in one year,” was particularly happy, as 
is also, from his point of view, his account of the reconstruction 
of the Ministry. The speech, however, is one which will not 
be condensed, and we ouly mention it lest we should be accused 
of the unfairness of ignoring the only really good reply to Mr. 
Gladstone’s manifesto which has yet appeared from the other side. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech at Blackheath on Wednesday was an 
extraordinary feat for a statesman of sixty-five who had quite 
recently been confined to his bed with bronchitis. The day was 
damp and drizzly; numbers, which are variously estimated at 
from six to seven thousand, had to be as far as possible brought 
within the range of his voice; and his only platform was a 


cart with some sort of awning, in the front of which he had | 


to stand bareheaded. He made, however, a very successful 


and, as we have shown elsewhere, if anything, a too popular | 
speech, full of skilful retorts on Mr. Disraeli’s address to his | 


Buckinghamshire constituents. Mr. Gladstone was very tender 
to the Licensed Victuallers. Whatever they had suffered, it 
would be the effort of the Government rather “to close than 
widen any breaches” of feeling or interests which might now exist. 
He insisted, too, very strongly on the injustice he should deem 
it to repeal the income-tax without giving an equal relief to those 
classes who do not payincome-tax, in relation to some article of uni- 
versal consumption. He rallied Mr. Disraeli for his general view that 
a surplus grows like a mushroom out of the ground, without any 
man’s planting it, and he insisted that the only Conservative re- 
action there is means ‘‘ weariness,” ‘ lassitude,” ‘loss of energy,” 
not changed convictions. Thespeech made only the greater impres- 
sion for what, as a Prime Minister's speech, were its chief defects. 


The report of Dr. Livingstone’s death, which reached England 
on Monday, appears to be now credited even by his son. It came 


from the Acting Consul-General at Zanzibar, and was sent to | 


him by Lieutenant Cameron, of the relief expedition, from 
Unyanyembe, in a letter dated the 20th October last. The 
statement is that Livingstone died of dysentery, after a 
fortnight’s illness, shortly after leaving Lake Bemba for 
the eastward; and that his death was due to dysentery, 
caused by walking through a marsh, sometimes for hours at a 
time up to his waist in water. Ten of his ninety followers had 
died from the like cause, and the rest were marching for Unyan- 
yembe, where Lieutenant Cameron was, Livingstone’s body was, 
it is said, embalmed in salt, and might be expected at Zanzibar 
in February. It has been remarked on this that it is not very easy 
to see why Lieutenant Cameron was “ pushing on,” as he says, 
“to Ujiji,” if he really was convinced that Livingstone’s 
body was on its way to him, and it is difficult to know how it 
could have taken him three months to transmit the intelligence 
he had received from Unyanyembe to Zanzibar. Still, the hope 
that the death of Livingstone is again a false rumour, seems to 





be very slender this time, and if we have lost him, as we fear we 
have, we have certainly lost a man of a disinterestedness and 
| force of character such as this country has only produced once 
(or twice in a century, though we may have some reason to regret 
_ that a character so remarkable was not adorned and interpreted 
by an intellect of more than average solidity and power. 





The meetings to sympathise with the King of Prussia in his 
battle with the Pope were held on Tuesday at St. James's Hall 
and Exeter Hall, Sir John Murray being in the chair on both 
) occasions. The speaking was rather ignorant and very vague; 
| but as Sir Robert Peel, Sir Thomas Chambers, and a few clerical 
gentlemen were the principal speakers, that is not surprising. ‘The 
certainly able and stately letter of the Prussian King to the Pope, 
which asserted the treasonable practices of Prussian Roman Catho- 
lics,—an assertion vehemently challenged in Prussia, and of which 
the Prussian Government have never even offered any proof,—was 
warmly eulogised by the meeting, without of course any attempt to 
establish the very critical assertion which was thus endorsed ; and 
a great many threats were thrown out of dealing with Popery in 
England in like manner, should occasion occur. But does not as 
much occasion as there has ever been shown to be in Prussia occur 
here every day of the year? Why not, therefore, put the Roman 
Catholic religion under State management at once? The Prussian 
Press are delighted with the “‘ spontaneousness ” of the ‘* demon- 
strations.”” But political spontaneousness is almost unknown in 
Prussia, and ‘ omne ignotum pro magnifico.” They are satisfied 
with a modicum. 


Mr. Justice Grove gave judgment on Monday in the Taunton 
Election petition case, declaring Sir Henry James guiltless for 
himself and his agents, and the borough free from corruption 
of a kind so extensive as to void the election, or necessitate 
a special report to the House of Commons on its condition. Mr, 
Justice Grove thought that a certain part of the constituency had 
showed itself not only corrupt, but exultant in its own corrup- 
tion, but he held that in these cases no agency whatever had 
| been proved. Sir Henry James must have paid a very heavy 
| vicarious penalty indeed for the sins and enjoyments of some of 
his constituents. The cost of the defence cannot but have been 
very heavy. 








| 

| 

| The Times’ correspondent takes the trouble to telegraph three 
fourths of a column describing a ball at the Elysée, which, hows 
ever, has a certain significance of its own. ‘The invitations, 
though strict, were numerous, and so stern were the police regu- 
lations, the Government being a Marshalate, that the carriages 
were hours in setting down the guests, and hundreds of ladies, 
_ tired of waiting, ran in satin shoes and bare shoulders through 
the half-frozen slush and amid the jeers of the gamins to reach 
the marquee at the entrance, where their tickets were closely 
scrutinised, and they detained, sometimes for hours, for while 
only ten were allowed to pass in a minute, the rate of 
\arrival was sixty in the same time. Many left, but it 
took hours to reach the carriages, and many more never 
entered the reception-rooms at all, while the majority pro- 
bably caught cold. ‘The idea evidently was to unite exclusiveness 
and military discipline, and the result was a scene which, if Paris 
were not in a state of siege, would fill the print-shops with ridi- 
cule more hard to survive than a defeat. Varis, apparently in 
exchange for liberty, has not yet got a satisfactory Court. 
Charles X.’s was exclusive, Louis Philippe’s bourgeois, Napo- 
leon’s too fast, M. ‘Thiers’ too slow, and now the Marshal's is too 
like a review, with ladies in full dress waiting for orders, 


Poor Sir John Pakington evidently dreads being turned out 
of Droitwich, and is very querulous and uneasy. Well, he is a 
bit of a goose certainly, and he did once try, and very nearly 
succeeded, too, in making Droitwich rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice and ruining the Indian ‘Treasury by proposing to 
exempt Worcestershire salt from the import duty in Caleutta, 
Sir George Grey, who was, we believe, accidentally lead- 
ing the House, stamped with rage and _ vyexation, and 
it was actually necessary to use the Peers to check the 
Commons’ momentary folly, Still Sir J. Pakington did suffer 
good work to be done at the Admiralty, and did fight, in season 
and out of season, long before the question beeame national, for 
a system of education, very like that established by Mr. Forster's 
Bill, Droitwich ought to spare him, if only for the magnificent 
burglary he once attempted for her sake alone. 


Consols were on Friday 924 to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLICY OF THE DISSOLUTION. 


HE sudden axe has fallen. Parliament was dissolved on 
Monday, within sixty hours of the first rumour of the 
Government’s purpose reaching the public, and before we again 
address our readers, the results of the Borough elections will 
be known, and the political complexion of the New House of 
Commons in a great degree determined. The Government 
have done wisely in realising, tardily though it be, the danger 
of again meeting a House of Commons in which they had 
fallen into a condition of paralysis, or rather what physicians 
call “locomotory ataxia” (to use a technical term),—i.¢., 
inability to govern the sinews by which pace and direction 
are determined. We believe that after the first moment of 
dismay was over, all parties alike were conscious of a feel- 
ing of relief, in knowing that the Parliament which had done 
such great things in its youth and become so feeble and 
querulous in its old age, had vanished from the scene. The 
Prime Minister is right in intimating that “ that authority 
which was in 1868 amply confided by the nation to the Liberal 
party and its leaders has now sunk below the point neces- 
sary for the due defence and prosecution of the public 
interests.” We only regret that the Government did 
not take the same view sooner. We have repeatedly urged 
it between the great defeat in March and the present 
time, and in spite of the very attractive “boon” which 
the interval has enabled the Prime Minister to hold out 
to the nation, we believe that the dissolution would have 
had a more tonic effect on political morality if it had come 
either in May, or in October just after the Bath and Taunton 
elections had shown that the alleged “ reaction’ was not so 
universal as Conservatives supposed. As it is, we shall un- 
doubtedly lose a month of the “renovated ” Parliament’s most 
youthful strength, and what we care for much more is this, — 
that we fear a false issue, an issue, that is, which will not test 
the strength and sincerity of either party’s political creed, 
may be dangerously prominent at the coming elections. Nor 
do we approve the precedent of submitting a popular 
proposal as to the mode of dealing with an unappro- 
priated surplus to the constituencies instead of to Parlia- 
ment. Not indeed that we feel much sympathy with 
the outcry that Mr, Gladstone is making a mere “bid” 
for power. Every proposal by which a statesman be- 
lieves that the nation will benefit, and his own party gain 
in strength, is a bid for power. The meaning of party 


Sai 
i is in him, who has consistently deprecated the de. 
moralising temptations and the necessarily unjust incidence of 
the Income-tax, strictly conscientious. But we are not 
persuaded that it is either a good political precedent 
| or that it will yield us a good House of Commons and a 
pep Liberal party. Weak-kneed Liberals have been 
| quite numerous enough in a Parliament tested by the policy 
| of “justice to Ireland.” In a Parliament tested by no severer 
| test than that of dislike to the most grievous of the taxes 
we fear that the hands that hang down and the feeble knees 
will soon be in a large majority amongst the hands and knees 
of the Liberal party. 

Nor, again, can we feel any great enthusiasm for the 
financial boon itself which the Government offer us. For our- 
selves, we would much rather have seen Mr. Fawcett’s sugges. 
tion adopted, that the annual income at which the taxpayer 
first becomes liable to the Income-tax should be greatly 
raised,—so that, for instance, only that part of a man’s in- 
come exceeding £300 a year might be assessable,—while the 
tax itself, with an improved machinery of assessment, should 
be retained as an invaluable financial instrument for the 
elastic adjustments of revenue to expenditure, and one which 
least of all disturbs the delicate organisation of commerce, 
We believe that experience has shown the Income-tax to be by 
far the least prejudicial means of making up a temporary 
deficit or raising a temporary supply. And we cannot attach 
all the importance that the Prime Minister attaches to the 
argument from its demoralising tendency. We are disposed 
to think that the taxpayers who defraud the revenue by 
their returns are not very likely to cherish a conscience 
void of offence in other matters. A priest prepared to 
absolve the utterer of a hundred falsehoods would hardly 
hesitate because a hundred and first of no greater heinous- 
ness had been raked up out of the past. And if the genu- 
inely struggling classes were to be exempted, the temptation 
to falsehood, as regards the really comfortable classes, could 
not be regarded as iniquitously strong. Financially we 
are unable to hail Mr. Gladstone’s unquestionably splendid 
boon with any hearty enthusiasm,—though we are as pro- 
foundly convinced as any one can be that the power to offer it 
is due to the financial capacity and constancy of the Govern- 
ment which actually offers it, and that a Government such as 
that of 1866-68 would never have earned the chance of 
bestowing any boon so great. 
| But while we regret the dazzling character of the issue on 
which the constituencies will have to vote with eyes half blinded 
| by the glare, and should greatly have preferred that questions of 





government in a self-governed people is that each party shall | the adjustment of finance were kept out of appeals to the people, 
propose what seems to it wisest and best, by way of a bid for | We repeat that the Government have acted wisely and boldly in 
power,—the nation deciding on the bid for power which it | declining to meet again a House of Commons in which their 
prefers. And the only sense in which a “ bid for power ” can | Power was but weakness; and we may add, that the Liberals 
be used legitimately as a term of reproach, is when it is meant who support the Government without any reference to the 





to imply that a party or a statesman has sacrificed something | proffered boon, will have even stronger ground to stand 
of characteristic and long-cherished principle, or else broken 
through a useful parliamentary precedent, from the motive of 
ambition. But though every proposal which is fully consistent 
with the ayowed principles of a party and of its leaders,—if 
it be a fit subject for the constituencies at all, and not rather 
one for mature deliberation,—is a sound and legitimate bid 
for power, it may happen that such a bid for power is of a kind 
of which constituencies are very bad, and Parliament is a very 
good judge. We fear that an appeal to the people on the policy 
of abolishing the Income-tax, made though it be in the fullest 
possible accordance with Mr. Gladstone’s own clearly defined 
personal convictions, is one of this nature. Of course the 
people only think of the burden of a tax, not of the need for 
such a burden, which is what should chiefly occupy the mind 
of Parliament. Moreover, this appeal on a special tax is not an 
appeal on political principles, is not one which will sift the 
people. It will attract for the moment true and false Liberals 
alike, and not a few genuine Conservatives, to the Liberal 
camp, and leave room for a vast deal of early falling-away so 
soon as “the boon” has been appropriated, and the strain 
falls on other and more critical questions of party principle. 
We would rather have had a smaller Liberal party of the 


| upon, than those who are fascinated by the immediate 


| 


prospect of reward. Think what we will of the remission of the 
Income-tax, it is unquestionably true that the policy which 
has rendered this great remission possible, which has procured 
us year after year of overflowing surplus, instead of year after 
year of oppressive deficit, is a great financial policy, and is 
Mr. Gladstone’s. By what he did as Sir Robert Peel’s lieu- 
tenant in 1842, by what he did on his own account in 1853, 
and most of all, by the great and audacious financial revolution 
of 1860, Mr. Gladstone has developed the vast prosperity 
whose fruits Mr. Lowe has garnered in and sagaciously 
accumulated till we have the splendid results detailed in 
the Prime Minister’s address to the people of Greenwich. 
Though we may disapprove, as we do, of the tempting use 
that is to be made of this accumulated national wealth, we 
cannot but approve with hearty admiration the financial genius 
and perseverance which now for the tenth time reckons up for 
us the great results. The total abolition of the Income- 
tax is not the best stroke by which to illustrate what 
has been achieved, but so far from its being too brilliant, it 
is really much too weak an illustration of the financial power 
and wisdom for which we have to thank the statesman who 





tested and sifted kind, than a larger one made up of the 
remnants of the political world,—the odds and ends of poli- | 
tical indifference who think more of their pockets than their | 
belief. We would rather have had even a minority of the | 


kind that an October dissolution might have given us, than a| 
majority attributable to a promise which, once redeemed, will | 
leave many of its adherents all but neutral as to the battles | 
of the future, 


We are fully persuaded that Mr. Gladstone’s | 





proposes it. Be it good or be it bad, it is a very inadequate 


| measure of the millions and millions Mr. Gladstone's policy 


has saved and gained for the British nation. 

For the rest, we could wish that the financial results of 
Mr. Gladstone’s administration,—thoroughly great as they 
are,—were somewhat less prominent in the Prime Minister's 
address. The passage in the address devoted to Foreign 
policy is altogether too little, and indicates, we think, too 
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much sympathy with that advocacy of a self-contained 
jsolation which it is well known that Mr. Bright ap- 
roves. What Mr. Gladstone says on this head is indeed 
rfectly defensible in itself, but it contemplates only our 


| 


to write hurried leaders on stately manifestoes, and the 
art has served him, as it constantly serves Lord Salis- 
bury, in right good stead. He strikes with a lighter hand 
than Mr. Disraeli, and yet his strokes cut deeper. Mr, 


direct duties and claims, and appears to ignore altogether | Disraeli hints that Mr. Gladstone has acted so rapidly, either 
those less direct international duties which we owe to| to avoid the humblivg confession that he has again violated 
the general brotherhood of European nations, and which | the law by retaining a seat to which he is no longer entitled 


were at one time awkwardly and inefficiently summed 
up under the formula that it was our duty to maintain 
“the balance of power.” ‘We desire to found the credit 
and influence of our foreign policy,” says Mr. Glad- 
stone, “upon a resolution to ask from foreign Powers 


nothing but what, in like circumstances, we should give | 


ourselves, and as steadily to respect their rights as we 
would tenaciously uphold our own.” Is that a form of 
words which covers in any sense the duty, for instance, of 
helping to protect Europe against the tyrannical decrees of dic- 
tatorial arrogance ? Is it possible to maintain that, were we our- 
selves in the position of an ambitious and overgrown power, such 
as that of France under Napoleon I., we should really grant the 
reasonable demands of less powerful military nations? Yet if 
that be intrinsically absurd, does it not become evident that 
Mr. Gladstone declines to contemplate the possible necessity of 
any foreign policy of the disinterested kind, even in the pre- 
sence of serious danger from national dictatorships ? We should 
like to have seen traces not indeed of a fussy and meddlesome 
disposition to interfere, but of a grave and deliberate con- 
sciousness that we might have duties transcending those of the 
defence of our own interests and honour, in Mr. Gladstone’s 
address, A high and clear ground in relation to foreign policy 
has not been the strong point of his Government. 

But, on the whole, no sincere Liberal will doubt that Mr. 
Gladstone’s appeal to the people of England ought to meet 
with a grateful and cordial response. We do not think that the 
Government which makes this appeal has been either faultless 
in administration or on all subjects wide enough in its view. 
But when we compare its work with either the small achieve- 
ments or the high-sounding promises of its opponents, it is diffi- 
cult for a thoughtful man to understand the attitude of hesita- 
tion. Mr. Disraeli’s claim on ourgratitude is chiefly this, —that he 
did the Liberals’ work against the principles he had professed 
when he was denouncing that work. That is a sort of gratitude 
we do not wish tofeel again. And all who think it true, as Mr. 
Gladstone puts it, that the forty-three years of Liberal govern- 
ment have left the institutions of the country stronger in 
every way than it found them, while the previous forty years 
of Conservative government left them feeble, undermined, and 
even tottering, should give him their hearty support. This 
Government has been distinguished above all other Liberal 
Governments for the honesty and earnestness with which it has 
redeemed its pledges, instead of using them mainly as baits 
to catch votes. It has been a steady and an upright and a 
Liberal Government, not a Conservative Government with a 
Liberal name, and has done more to gain for the people of the 
United Kingdom, some addition to that stock of human happi- | 
ness which, as Mr. Gladstone as truly as pathetically says, is | 
“ never too abundant,” than any Government of the present | 
generation. The genuine Liberals who see its shortcomings 
best, will also see best its immeasurable superiority to anything 
likely to replace it. If fidelity, gratitade, and trust are not 
political virtues, as we are sometimes told, politics are no true 
field for the English character. If they are, as we believe they 
are, Liberals will not desert the Government which has been 
laboriously faithful to their instructions, and which has now so 
long been the target for a steady artillery fire of contempt and 
insult in their cause. 





“MR. DISRAELI AND MR. LOWE. 

\ R. DISRAELI’S address to his constituents, which is | 
also his manifesto to his party, lacks his best ring and | 

fire. He has three styles,—one in which he speaks like the | 
best French orators, condenses a policy into a saying, avenges 
an insult with an epithet, and strikes down an opponent with 
an epigram ; another, in which speech or letter is that of a 
man performing a ceremonial duty in a stately but melancholy 
style: and a third, in which the same stateliness is there, 
but the melancholy replaced by glow and fire, the original 
source of which is some paragraph of Cobbett’s “ Political 
Register” or some translation of a foreign oration. This 
address is in his second manner, and cannot be compared | 
even in style with Mr. Lowe’s trenchant and conclusive reply. 
The latter was. once in his life, at all events, accustomed | 





—a mere absurdity, for Mr. Gladstone has done no act as 
Member for Greenwich which he might not have done 
as a man outside Parliament, but Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—or to postpone the “reckoning for a war carried 
on without communication with Parliament, and the ex- 
penditure for which Parliament has not sanctioned.” Mr. 
Lowe, of course, makes no reference to the first point ; on 
the third, comment is unnecessary, unless Parliament is asked 
for money, which will only be the case if Tories come 
in to swell the expenditure on the war by their inherent 
proclivity to waste; but on the second, Mr. Lowe answers 
calmly and proudly that British territory had been invaded 
and British forts treacherously attacked, and we had no option, 
but “basely to fly or firmly to resist.” Mr. Disraeli, on his own 
showing, would either have basely fled, or less basely but more 
unconstitutionally have transferred her Majesty’s Prerogative 
of declaring peace or war, not to Parliament, but to 
the House of Commons. The old rule was that a shot fired 
at her Majesty’s flag should elicit a shot in return as surely 
as cause produces effect; but Mr. Disraeli would alter that 
healthy system, without which men do not retain Empires, for 





a humble inquiry whether the House would in its grace sanc- 
tion the expenditure of the ninepence-halfpenny required. To 
raise a loan or impose a tax requires Parliamentary authority, 
but her Majesty with her Treasury full needs no previous 
sanction for accidental departmental expenditure. That a 
“little more energy is required in our foreign affairs” we freely 
admit, but Mr. Disraeli’s illustration is most unhappy, and Mr. 
Lowe retorts accurately when he says we} might in 1870, but 
for Government, have been involved in a war with France 
to guarantee the Saxon territories of Prussia, for it was Mr, 
Disraeli who in 1871 brought out that guarantee as a reason 
why we should have threatened the then Emperor of the 
French unless he abstained from the war. The threat 
would not have turned Napoleon from his purpose, for he knew 
how unprepared we were, while it would have brought on us 


_ the indignant dislike of all politicians of France, which between 


England and North Germany would have indeed lain throttled, 
or rather, for England was at that time entirely German, the 
Government would have threatened war, have stood ready for 
war, and have then skulked away, being deserted by a people 
which since Hanover was forfeited has always declined a war 
neither popular nor needful. 

“But,” says Mr. Disraeli, “though I have always en- 
deayoured, and will endeavour, to propose or support all 





measures calculated to improve the condition of the people 
of this kingdom, I do not think this great end is advanced 
by incessant and harassing legislation.” Always, Mr. Disraeli? 
Was it you, then, who supported Free Trade, or you who 
poured out such vials of vitriol on the mighty Tory who to 
carry it dissociated himself from almost every friend, that 
the recollection of their effect is not lost even yet, either 
by your enemies or your friends? Is it you who never 
“ harass,” or you who harassed your party in 1867 by de- 
manding Revolution, till your best supporters quitted you, and 
the residuum, while obedient to Lord Derby’s voice, cursed 
you as the Evil Genius of the Tory party? Harassing legis- 
lation, forsooth! Do the two million tenants of Ireland 
think the Rent Law which secures them harassing, or the four 
millions of Catholics wince under their new equality with their 
far fewer Protestant neighbours? ‘There may be those who 
wince, but take Mr. Lowe’s retort, and where is the reply ?— 
“Mr. Disraeli tells us that he does not think the condition of ° 
the United Kingdom is improved by incessant and harassing 
legislation. This means that it is best not to legislate at all, 
and if you do legislate, to take care to offend no one. Com- 
pare the state of England with her state forty years ago. To 
what do we owe the change? To laws which harassed the 
owners of boroughs, the corrupt corporations, the protected 
trades and industries, and the Universities,—in short, all persons 
and institutions which held privileges adverse to the general 
welfare.” It is for those persons Mr. Disraeli pleads, when he 
hesitates to give John Smith, who lives just beyond an invisible 
boundary-line, the franchise which, as he proudly declares, he 
secured for John Jones, just within it, and “ aflirms that there 
has always been a difference between county and borough 
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franchise.” That may be true, though we should like to hear | not particularly well acquainted with the subject he was required 
Mr. Freeman on the point; but Mr. Disraeli has not always liked. to talk about, witness, as one example, his extraordinary state. 
it, for in 1859 he uttered a grand speech showing how | ment that ‘all marriages of Protestants in this country are 
safe it was to haye an identical suffrage, a £10 suffrage, | regarded as invalid by the Roman Church,” because not 
in boroughs and counties alike. Now it is no longer | solemnised by a priest of the Roman Church, the fact being 
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safe for the State, for now his farmers’ minds are ripened that the Roman Church recognises as valid a purely ciyjl 
by the rise of agricultural labourers’ Unions, helping the hind | marriage between Protestants, or between a Protestant and a 
to sell his labour in equal market, and that project he must Catholic, though not between two Cathclics in any country in 
necessarily abhor, or farmers might desert. Yet it was he who | which the decrees of the Council of Trent on that head have 
introduced a householding franchise into counties, for as Mr. | been promulgated. But the letter of the Dean of Westminster 
Lowe clearly puts it, ‘‘he himself has introduced the household is a very different affair. We have seldom read a document 
franchise into counties, and so made the distinction one be- | with more profound regret. The Dean of Westminsterhas always 
tween a £10 and simple household franchise ; and he has, by stood up boldly for the religious liberty not only of those of 
the same measure of 1867, made the precedent of reducing | his own way of thinking, but of those most opposed to him, 
the former to the latter.’ And finally, what does Mr. Disraeli | He has defended the Puseyites in the University of Oxford and 
say to Mr. Gladstone’s great financial offer? That he rejects ‘out of it. He, if any man in the Church of England, has 
it as unjust to the poor? That he thinks it impossible? That | steadily represented the cause of religious liberty; there ig 
he believes it to be immoral? That he will opposeit? Nota | not another ecclesiastical politician in England with whom we 
bit of it. He accepts it, and merely pleads that ‘relief to| should have been willing to identify the views of this journal; 
local taxation and the abolition of the Income-tax have always indeed till this week we should have described ourselves as of 
been favoured by the Tory party.” Havethey? Wethought| the party of the Dean of Westminster. We can do so no 
that for twenty years, over the length and breadth of | longer. And the worst of it is that he evidently knows dis. 
the land, they had always, in all their counties and most of | tinctly what he is about. He declines in form to commit him- 
their beroughs, demanded the repeal of the Malt-tax as their | self either to the policy of publicly expressing sympathy with 
first financial cry, a cry happily never dangerous, for as Mr. | the legislation of the Prussian Diet, or to the wisdom of that 
Lowe neatly retorts,—‘“ Mr. Disraeli tells us that the Conser- | legislation itself. ‘I would desire to be understood,” he saya, 
vative party has always favoured the remission of the Income- | “ as not expressing any opinion on the desirableness of calling 
tax. That he should have disliked it from the very first is | a public meeting to express sympathy with the Emperor and 
quite natural, for it was the means of bringing about that | the people of Germany in their resistance to the policy of the 
Free Trade which he so bitterly opposed. It is only to be re- | Ultramontane section of the Church of Rome... ... Nor do 
gretted that the great increase of expenditure, which we have | I wish to imply any judgment on the details of the Prussian 
learnt from long experience to consider as inseparable from the legislation which would require a more exact knowledge of the 
advent to power of a Tory Ministry, has prevented the party | state of Germany than I can profess to claim.” And yet while 
from sooner giving effect or even utterance to these associa-| declining to approve either of the object of the meeting or 
tions. Never having indulged, as far as I know, in the luxury! of the policy of calling a meeting for that object, the 
of a considerable surplus of his own, Mr. Disraeli is perfectly | Dean of Westminster proceeds to throw the whole of his moral 
welcome to an imaginary appropriation of the accumulations | influence on the side of the meeting, by enumerating the merits 
of others.” | of the German Government in relation to this policy of perse- 
For all who can think and remember the past history of the | cution. We say deliberately, that this is a great blot on Dean 
country, Mr. Lowe’s address is a complete intellectual victory | Stanley’s blameless and noble career as an ecclesiastical politi- 
over Mr. Disraeli, a defeat which the Leader of the Opposition | cian; and that we regret it the more, because from his intimate 
may avenge to-day, when he dines at the farmers’ ordinary at | relations with the English, and through the English, with the 
Aylesbury, but which up to this moment is complete, or defective | German Court, it will be inevitably ascribed to the disturbing 
only on this one point. Mr. Disraeli, with exquisite art, hints | influence which high connections can exert over a mind singu- 
to all small boroughs that household suffrage in counties will | larly bold and independent. Here is the Dean apologising for 
involve the extinction of all boroughs with less than 40,000 | a series of legislative acts of the details of which he openly 
persons, forgetting that it does not invglve anything of the | avows his ignorance—though it was his business to know 
kind in America, where science has been called on to protect | them, before attempting to judge what was principle and 
history; and Mr. Lowe leaves this charge apparently un-| what was detail at all—and which have had for their conse- 
answered. We may, however, answer for him, and the answer | quence the imprisonment not only of Catholic priests, but of 
is complete. It will take more than a Parliament, it may take | many Lutheran ministers, solely for refusing to obey the 
five, to establish a system which, though handing over much| mandate of the State in relation to purely ecclesiastical 
power to counties, would give to London the representation of | affairs which, in their conscientious belief, ought to be 
Scotland, and to London and her six neighbouring counties regulated by their Churches, and by their Churches only. 
with Glasgow more representation than Scotland and Ireland | And the Dean apologises for such a policy by empty ab- 
both together. | stract considerations such as these :—‘ The German policy, 
/even in the judgment of those who differ from it most 
, arenes ei 5 = widely, must be acknowledged to have the merit of recognising 
DEAN STANLEY’S PLEA FOR INTOLERANCE. the importance of the religious element in human society, and 
HE meetings at St. James’s and Exeter Halls were, on the | the duty by all lawful means of enlightening and purifying it 
whole, clearly failures. The former was well filled, and the | in its contact with the various grades of civilisation.” Why, 
latter tolerably filled ; but the orator of the day was Sir Robert | if that be a merit, it is a merit which the German policy has 
Peel, and the lawyer Sir Thomas Chambers; and we need not in common with the policy of Rome, each, of course, inter- 
say what sort of political calibre that implies. As for Lord! preting it in its own way what it means by “enlightening 
Russell, Punch, though apparently as much inclined to be|and purifying;”’ and not only with the policy of Rome, 
Bismarckian as the noble Earl, has hit off his position! but with the policy of the worst of English reigns,—the 
exactly by the admirable cartoon of this week, in which | reign, for instance, of Mary Tudor. And then Dean Stanley 

















the celebrated picture of “ Johnny ” writing up “No Popery,” 
and then running away, is almost outdone. 


retreating mitred forms before him—(if Punch had been 
strictly fair, these bishops would not have been drawn re- 
treating, for they are standing their ground as yet courage- 
ously enough)—while the Prince’s “ backer,’ the diminutive 
Earl Russell, coronetted and with distinct evidences of the 
manifold attritions of a pockethandkerchief on his coun- 
tenance, is saying, “ Go it, Bismarck! Pitch into ’em! I'd ha’ 
done it myself, only I’ve such an awfully bad cold!” Indeed 
the meetings at both St. James’s and Exeter Hall would have 
been simply moral nonentities, not marking the higher grades 
of English opinion in the slightest degree. but for the letier of 
the Dean of Westminster and the speech of the Dean of 
Canterbury,—the latter a respectable dignitary who evidently is 


a Prince Bismarck | 
is standing with his partisan sword raised to strike at the) 


jidea that was maintained in the Early Church by 


| goes on to point out as afresh merit of the German policy 
that it gives due significance and value to the laity, and 
especially to “that most important section of the laity 
represented in the high officers of State,’ —namely, 
|the bureaucrats, which is quite true, and which we 
|should like to see assigned by the Dean as a justification 
| for not allowing the Wesleyans to choose freely their own 
| form of government, but giving the Home Secretary (say) a 
| veto on the distribution of their itinerant preachers. That is 
really what the Prussian Government has done with both 
Catholic and Lutheran worship, and what Catholic and 
Lutheran priests are now in prison for resisting. The Dean 
| says that in thus giving power to the Bureaucrats to interfere 
with the free religious organisations of the Churches, the 
| Prussian legislation “ continues the succession of the true 
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the rights of the popular assembly in the Church, 
after the conversion of Constantine by the influence of 
the imperial power ;” but would the Dean seriously main- 
tain that ‘ the Early Church” would have given these rights 
to an assembly of heretics with whom it differed in toto, say 
an assembly of Nicolaitans, whatever they may have been, 
or later, of Gnostics or of Manicheans ? And would the 
Church have conceded to Constantine when a professed 
Pagan, or even later had he been a professed Arian, the 
rights which it conceded to Constantine the orthodox, 
though not very theological-minded emperor? That is 
what he really contends for, when he applies the prece- 
dents of what was done in the case of the Early Church 
and of Constantine, to the Roman Catholic Church of to-day in 
relation to a sceptical or Protestant people and a Protestant 
Emperor. A far better analogy for him is that to which he 
afterwards appeals, of Henry VIII.’s arbitrary action at the 
time of the Reformation. But does any Englishman really 
suppose that England would bear the like arbitrary action of 
a Henry VIII. now in relation to any Church at all? and if 
not, does the Dean mean to say that in relation to questions 
of toleration and arbitrary government, Prussia is more nearly 
in the condition of the England of the sixteenth century than 
in that of the England of the nineteenth? It must take 
very strong distorting causes indeed to induce Dean Stanley 
to put forward such worthless excuses for a policy which, if 
it were attempted in England, he would be the first to condemn. 

Then the Dean goes on to say that the German Government 
has had the wisdom to recognise the wide and deep schism in the 
Roman Church, and that ‘it cannot be deemed an interference 
with religious liberty to demand full scope for the develop- 
ment of those elements within the distracted body that it deems 
most in accordance with the highest views of knowledge, of 
patriotism, or of religion.” Certainly ; who ever questioned it ? 
Did an English Protestant ever yet dream of complaining that 
the “Old Catholics” have been endowed and their Bishop 
recognised by the State? But is it candid to confound the 
protection and encouragement of the ‘‘ Old Catholics,” with the 
persecution and imprisonment of the old-fashioned Catholics, 
and of the Lutherans, for no crime of any kind except that of 
adhering to the ordinary doctrine of their Church as to the 
proper source of ecclesiastical authority? Dean Stanley has 
no right first to ignore the ecclesiastical laws themselves as a 
mere matter of “detail,” and then to suggest that the point 
in controversy is not the persecution of the old-fashioned 
Catholics, but the protection of the new-fashioned Catholics, 
for which every friend of liberty, every Broad Churchman in 
England, is just as anxious as he. The last of the melancholy 
excuses by which Dean Stanley justifies what, in England, he 
would be, we hope, as ashamed of as we, is the principle that 
the law ought to be supreme “ over all persons and all causes, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil.”” And no doubt, when a law is 
once passed, if it is not enforced, civil order disappears alto- 
gether, but the Dean knows perfectly well that many laws 


might be passed in England which neither he nor we would | 


obey, and in our intention of disobeying which we should 
even exult. The question in relation to the German ecclesias- 
tical policy is not in the least one of the supremacy of the 
law, but of what kind of laws those are which are to be 
supreme. Are they or are they not gross invasions of the 
right of Churches to apply their own principles in their own 
way, except when these principles are inconsistent with civil 
order and morality? . We have shown again and again that 
the new laws are gross invasions of those rights which in Eng- 
land we have won and cherish ; and the Dean has not advanced 
one single consideration to show that they are not. It was of 
course perfectly open to the Prussian Government to deeide on 
withdrawing altogether the aid of the State from the Roman 
Catholics, on the express ground that they do not contribute to 
the State’s solidity, but to its subversion. It was open to the State 
to render the penalties against treason more severe, and to apply 
a better system to the detection of treason. But it was not open 
to the State, except at the sacrifice of every claim to be con- 
sidered a wise and tolerant Government, to render it highly 
penal for a Roman Catholic or Lutheran priest to continue in 
the old ways of ecclesiastical obedience, and to yield the old 
respect to the ancient authorities of his Church. This it is 
which the Prussian Legislature has done, and this it is for 
which, in hundreds of parishes, priests and ministers are alike 
suffering the penalty of a scrupulous conscience. And this it is 
for which Dean Stanley puts in an excuse of the vaguest and 
most irrelevant kind, professing not to commit himself to the 
detail, though detail is of the very essence of the matter, and then 





| laying down principles which have no more application to the 

business in hand than they have to the precession of the equi- 
/noxes. It is a grief and a surprise to us to find Dean Stanley 
| thus fighting on the side of Mr. Newdegate. We believe that 
| Roman Catholicism cannot be fought by these weapons; and 
| that it is even now gaining materially in Germany through the 
| folly and sins of its opponents. Meet the Church of Rome with 
| history, with philosophy, with science, with reason, with justice, 
| with benignity, and you will have nothing to fear. Meet 
it with the ignoble Bismarckian weapons of which the Dean 
| of Westminster has so lately discovered the value, and you 
| will have it back again in all the power of a superstition 
| which can appeal to the inborn reverence of man for a 


| disinterested spiritual power labouring for human souls at the 


| sacrifice of ease and liberty and all that makes life precious, 
| siiniligsieicpthdlantieitiilia dant 


MR. GLADSTONE AT BLACKHEATH. 


| \ JR. GLADSTONE at Blackheath supplied a great illustra- 
| 4 tion of his own saying of the natural orator, that what 
| he absorbs from his audience in vapour he pours back upon it 
|in a flood. Listen to him in the House of Commons, and one 
| would say that a more refined and subtle speaker than Mr. 
| Gladstone does not exist. Listen to him on Blackheath, and 
he has caught not a little of the ad captandum eloquence of 
‘the stump-orator. He is a few minutes before his time, and 
/remarks that that is a good omen for the Liberal party’s 
'“ coming up to time.” He attacks an authority of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s, an article by a gentleman of the name of Bowles, and 
remarks that when a statesman plays at bowls he must look 
out for rubs. He hears a man in the crowd call out of Mr. 
Disraeli that he is “only a Jew,” and instead of putting the 
erroneous, vulgar, and intolerant remark promptly down, he 
only seizes the occasion to say that “the highly respectable 
/ community to which allusion is made” have promised their 
enthusiastic support to the Government. There would be no 
‘harm in all this, if it were not that Mr. Gladstone is Mr. 
| Gladstone. We don’t want the Prime Minister of England 
‘to forget that he is not a stump-orator, and that he should 
| never, even for the sake of becoming one, cease to be himself. Not 
but what a Prime Minister may make jokes, but his jokes 
when he makes them should be in character, and not seem, 
' to the careful observer at least, to be a laboured and artificial 
adaptation of the natural genius of the man to something dif- 
| ferent from, and something lower than, himself. Lord Pal- 
/merston might well have made one or two of these jokes, and 
‘everybody would haye been pleased. But in Lord Palmerston 
they would have been natural. He would have made the 
_same kind of jokes in his place in the House. In Mr. Glad- 
| stone they have a foreign ring, as of Mr. Gladstone acting a 
new part, not Mr. Gladstone himself. In the House of Com- 
'mons he is often genuinely playful, but poorish puns and 
| facetious allusions to pugilistic encounters are foreign to him, 
are an alien somewhat, which we cannot say we find becoming. 
We need not disguise, therefore, that the Blackheath speech 
does not, on the whole, please us. It contains an extremely 
‘clever and telling reply to Mr. Disraeli’s rash nonsense about 
the Straits of Malacca, but its general tone on foreign policy 
is even lower than that of the Greenwich address, and very 
like that of what used to be called “the Manchester School.” 
“ Beware of those,” says Mr. Gladstone, ‘“‘ who endeavour to 
depreciate in your minds the importance of your home concerns, 
and to draw off your attention from those domestic and vital 
interests pressing upon you every day, to the important, no 
doubt, but less important and far more remote, subject of foreign 
policy.” That is practically a snub for all who attend in any 
great degree to foreign policy, and surely it was not wanted. 
Is there anything more certain than that the tendency of the 
British elector is narrowly parochial, that he cares little for | 
the affairs of the Empire and much for the affairs of the 
parish? Was it necessary for the Prime Minister to throw 
his authority into the overweighted scale into which every 
day and hour of ordinary life throws of necessity its own 
grain? The danger is not likely to be great that an English 
democracy will ever attend too much to Foreign Affairs. The 
American democracy will hardly attend to them at all. The 
danger is that the polities of the United Kingdom may lose 
their Imperial character altogether, as power is more and more 
concentrated in the hands of the millions. 
But we will leave the subjects on which we can hardly ever 
agree with Mr. Gladstone, and pass to the admirable conclusion 
of his speech, in which he pointed out how impossible it was 


| for him to remain the leader of the Liberal party, if he was not 
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accept them, so long as they show a disposition to meet the Non. 
conformists half-way, will seldom find the letter of the demand 








to lead it as a whole, but only one portion of it, against the 
determined and uncompromising resistance of another portion. 
insisted on. No pledge is required on the subject on which 


“In the Liberal party,” says the Prime Minister, “a great 

and unusual freedom of individual opinion and of sectional there was most danger, the exclusion of the secular teachers 
opinion properly prevails; but if all those sections are, upon | from the right to give religious lessons; and on the whole, 
every subject on which they differ from any other section, to/| taking the mild tone of the Nonconformist newspaper 
itself, in connection with the not very strenuous pledges pro- 


insist upon coming to an issue irrespective of time and circum- | 

stances, and even though years may elapse before these mat-/| posed, we think we see as much disposition to give way as 
ters may come to be matters of public concern, then I say that| Mr. Gladstone could desire. The Nonconformists do not 
they neglect those rules which are dearer to Englishmen than | really wish to be the occasion for Mr. Gladstone’s retirement 


all other rules—the rules of common-sense—and the con-| from the lead of the Liberal party, and of the break-up 
sequence will be what I have described. Gentlemen, 1 amjof that party. They would like to see Mr. Forster 
here to serve you to the best of my power. But Iam bound/immolated, as a kind of political Jonah; still on that 
to say this, that I do not believe it is in my power|they can hardly insist, and if they did, they would not 
to serve you unless you be a united Liberal party....... succeed. But they have no real wish, as the Editor of the 


Therefore, gentlemen, if the Liberal party should, either at| Nonconformist frankly confesses, to punish the nation and the 


this time or at any other, unhappily determine, in its several | Liberal party, by restoring Mr. Disraeli to power, for the sing 


sections, to go to loggerheads with one another, I am bound to| of which they accuse the moderate Liberals towards them- 
tell you frankly and freely that that day will at any rate be| selves. On the whole, we are inclined to believe that Mr, 
the day of my dismissal. I will not lead one section of the| Gladstone’s appeal to Liberals to forbear with each other will 


Liberal party in what I think an unnatural and fratricidal | be successful. The Nonconformists were, in fact, relenting 


war against another section of it.’ Now that is simply good | 
sense stamped with the full authority of the Prime on-set 
personal resolve. And we heartily trust that that resolve will 
make its due impression on the only section of the Liberal 
party which is at the present moment, though, we are very 


happy to believe, somewhat  hesitatingly, considering 
the policy of separate and independent action. We see HE Radicals of Bradford intend, we see, to try if they 


that some of our contemporaries regard the action of | cannot discredit themselves by turning out Mr. Forster, 
the Nonconformists as “a declaration of war.” We cannot | The Liberal Election Committee in particular appear to have 
say that we so read it. After complaining of the omissions in | formally dismissed him, and are choosing two other men in 
Mr. Gladstone’s address, the Committee of the Liberation | place of himself and Mr. Miall, who has finally resigned. 
Society, speaking, of course, only in relation to Disestablish-| That will not, of course, have any influence on Mr. Forster's 
ment, certainly do not advocate pushing matters to extremities. | return, as in the present state of parties in the borough he is 
They say :—‘‘ The Executive Committee are by no means of) sure to head the poll, but it will enable his enemies to say, the 
opinion that on these grounds their friends should, in any | ballot being secret, that he has been returned by the Tory party. 
case, pursue a course which might seem to be either factious | That is a discredit to the Liberals of Bradford, who, merely by 
or unpatriotic ; but it is their deliberate conviction that, in the | saying it, do their best to throw away one of the strongest and 
circumstances in which the nation is now appealed to, there is | ablest Liberal administrators whom the North of England 
nothing to induce the Society’s supporters to refrain from| has in our time produced. We do not believe there is a 
pressing their views on candidates, or in particular cases from man in the Cabinet, except it be Mr. Gladstone himself, who 
withholding their support from those whose professions - can produce such a record of thoroughly good service done 
pledges they may deem unsatisfactory. How much, or how|to the party, as well as to the country, as the Vice- 
little, should be insisted upon may be left for decision in each | President in Council. Long before he was included in 
constituency, and should be dependent on the local strength | the Government, not to speak of the Cabinet, Mr. Forster 
of those by whom the demands are made.” And _ that) performed an immense, though unknown service to the country, 
cannot well mean anything except advice to be reason-| by coming forward as the representative Northerner, to get 
able, and not split up the party where obstinacy| Lord Palmerston to recognise the belligerency of the South, 
would do so. No doubt the Nonconformist Committee, | and so give the North the power of blockading the rebel- 
in relation chiefly to Education, which met at Crewe/|lious ports. Without that power we must have called 
on Tuesday, appear to take up somewhat stronger ground. | the North, or rather Washington, as the only existing Govern- 
They advise their friends to insist on candidates pledging! ment in the Union, to account for every ship of our’s seized, 
themselves to vote, “(1) For the abolition of the 25th/and in three months, what with the exasperation of the 
Clause of the Elementary Education Act of 1870. (2) For! traders and the pressure of Napoleon, we should have been 











before he spoke. They will probably be, not indeed as hearty as 
ever, but anxious to disown anything like a disaffected spirit, 
after it. 





BRADFORD AND MR. FORSTER. 











refusing Parliamentary grants to new denominational schools ; 
and that it be further recommended that candidates should 
be urged to support such amendments of the Act as shall 
secure the extension of the School-Board system to all parts 
of the kingdom, and the establishment of at least one School- 
Board school within a reasonable distance of the house of 
every child in the country.” And they recommend “ that 
Nonconformists should give no aid to candidates who 
decline to accept the foregoing pledges, inasmuch as 
the temporary triumph of the Liberal party would be 
dearly bought by infidelity to Liberal principles.” Now 


engaged in an endless war for the paralysis of the Union,— 
a war which could not have ended without our landing 
in the South as allies of the slaveholders. That we 
escaped this danger was mainly due to the foresight of 
the Member for Bradford, now to be deserted by the 
only men who, through ill report and good report, held on 
to the Union he so decidedly helped to save. Long before 
he was a Cabinet Minister, but after he had entered the 
| department of the Colonies, he exerted all his strength to 
support and work out in detail the scheme upon which his 
immediate chief had resolved for the pacification of Jamaica, 





SaaS 


it is quite obvious that candidates intending to vote for; and Mr. Cardwell would be the first to acknowledge that some 
any material modification of the 25th Clause,—such an one,| of his most successful hits could hardly have been carried 
for instance, as should require denominational schools re-| out without the constant assistance of his laborious and 
ceiving the Government grant to take in gratuitously the very | persistent colleague. People have forgotten Jamaica now, 
few children whose parents are too poor to pay for education, | but the reason they have forgotten her is the immense, the 
and yet not poor enough to receive out-door relief—(all those | almost incredible success, financial, administrative, and social, 
who do receive poor relief being provided for by the little Act; which attended the measures adopted by Mr. Cardwell and 
of last Session),—would be able to accept the first test, and | Mr. Forster for the reform of the constitution of the island, 
that the second does not mean much, since building grants at | then an insolvent colony, almost in a condition of social civil 
least can nolonger be applied for, for denominational schools; and} war. No doubt they found the right man for Governor, and 
seeing that the accommodation for the children to be instructed | the actual credit is due to Sir J. P. Grant; but the finding of 
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in every parish is already nearly adequate, the further extension 
of the denominational system is hardly likely. The true issue 
is whether the existing denominational schools are to be dis- 
eouraged, not whether new ones are to be built, and on this point 
no condition is made. We do not regard, then, these two condi- 
tions which the Nonconformist Committee imposes as very 
menacing, and we are quite sure that candidates who do not fully 


the right man when all England is divided into parties about 
the suppression of a black rebellion is no child’s-play, 
and the precedent they then set—that of choosing 
the ablest Anglo-Indian procurable to carry out orders 
from home—has been adhered to ever since, and will, 
we believe, be extended whenever the explosion in the 
Mauritius, which, as we greatly fear, from all accounts, 
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js probable, and will be most deadly, shall arrive. It is no 
slight thing to say of a Member still only a Vice-President 
that he is virtual head of a most important Ministry, that if 
he were made Colonial Secretary all Colonies would rejoice, 
that he has special qualifications for the administration of 
India, and that if the Premier’s ill-health were to increase he 
has but two possible rivals on his own side for the leadership 
of the House of Commons. Mr. Forster himself mentions that 
the reduction of Mr. Disraeli’s inchoate idea of a suffrage 
low enough to “dish” the Whigs, into a working household 
suffrage, of all practicable suffrages the best,—as we tried 
to show a week or two since,—was largely due to himself, 
and there is not a man in the House on either side who 
cannot testify to the unwearied care, patience, and conciliation 
with which he piloted the Ballot Bill through the House of 
Commons. Night after night, amidst every sort of opposition 
and every kind of remonstrance, after hearing arguments from 
his friends till he was sick, and reading attacks from the Press, 
amidst which our own were not the least severe, till he felt 
scourged as by whips, he met and accepted or pushed aside 
amendments by the score, till the Bill passed out so complete 
that no serious defect has yet been discovered in its terms. The 
remoulding out of its original draft of that Bill would have been 
severe work for a lawyer paid a guinea a minute for thinking 
in the silence of his own room, but as work to be done in 
public under dazing light, amidst five hundred men each eager 
for a finger in the pie, and fifty men competent to improve the 
crust, it was a feat under which many men’s nerve would 
have given way. Mr. Forster’s nerve stood as quiet as his 
temper, which every one except those who have faced him in 
Parliament, or have known him personally, declares to be 
so rough. And finally, he has given England universal 
education. Apart altogether from the single blunder in 
the Act, a forgetfulness of the amazing wealth of the 
Church as compared with that of Dissent, and from the 
clause which, after passing quietly in Committee, created 
such a theological commotion, his Act has been found to be a 
working Act,—has covered England with schools, has raised 
the attendance from a million to a million and a half, and 
soon, it is hoped, on good grounds, will raise it to be two mil- | 
lions. This is the work, not of the Minister, who may | 
may not—we are not discussing that—have been mistaken on | 
any detail of his legislative measure, but of the Minister who, 
day after day for years, has tosit fitting thousandsof machines 
into his plan, to meet incessant references, to restrain inces- 
sant aberrations, to issue a hundred orders, none of which 
shall clash,—in short, to change paper principles into working 
orders. It is the government of an army without the absolute 
power a commander-in-chief of an army enjoys. And even 
this task has hardly been more severe than that of managing 
the cattle trade so as at once to prevent any reimportation of 
the rinderpest, and relieve the classes who would see all the 
meat supply disappear if only beef might for a month be 
cheapened by twopence a pound. That this part of Mr. 
Forster’s functions as a’ Minister has been well performed 
no one even attempts to deny, yet it is this weil-tried servant, one 
of the very few men whom they can trust to organise a great 
scheme at their bidding or their benefit, whom the “Liberals” 
are about to discard. Is that wise or prudent,—to throw away 
a great force, a force of an extremely scarce kind, just because, 
in a matter comparatively very petty, he has failed to please a 
section of his supporters? If the Electoral Committee could 
have their way, they would, it appears, eject Mr. Forster from 
Bradford, and possibly, therefore, from England—for the un- 
counted seats at Mr. Forster’s disposal make, of course, no 
difference in their regard—merely because they are affronted 
that he cannot agree with them on the detail of a 
Bill. He is too obstinate, say the milder opponents, while 
his enemies swear he is a renegade. The difference in 
practical life between firmness and obstinacy is that the firm 
man agrees with you, and the obstinate man dissents ; but let 
us admit a little obstinacy, as in his speech he does, with 
a queer little laugh at his own temperament, and what 
then ?  Unluckily for Mr. Forster, it is because he is 
not a renegade that he is so obstinate. Quakerism 
never goes wholly out of a born Quaker, whatever his 
career. It does not remain entire, but some one of its 
main doctrines is sure never to loose its grip upon the 
heart. With Mr. Bright—boldest and least patient of men— | 














it is the holiness of non-resistance, which he can hardly help 
preaching whenever war is mentioned as a possibility. With | 
his brother, it is the doctrine of the equality of the sexes in 
all spiritual, and therefore, as he holds, in all political things. 








With Mr. Forster it is the supreme authority of the “inner 
light” of each man’s own conscience over his own acts which, 
when the acts are spiritual, makes him incapable of giving 
way to mere pressure and threats. He clearly will not give 
way, and the only effect of the action of his usual supporters 
must be to make him consider whether, after all, the doctrin- 
aire obstinacy, the incapacity of following a lead which marks 
some forms of Radicalism, does not create a cleavage between 
them and statesmanship. The Radical is right in always think- 
ing of his principles, but the statesman is right also in re- 
membering that all England is not Radical, and if it were, 
could not be invariably obeyed. If the Liberals of Bradford 
will only give him the tolerance they claim so imperiously 
for themselves, they would yet have time to save themselves 
a vote which will discredit the Irreconcilables throughout 
all England. 


MR. CARLYLE’S FAITH. 
[* CARLYLE has mended his religious faith since he last 
l described the damnable condition of the world in which he 
is compelled to live, and in his letter to Sir Joseph Whitworth on 
the relations of capital and labour, he speaks of Almighty God 
with a pious simplicity which is a surprise and a pleasure after 
those ‘‘ Abysses” and ‘ Eternities,” and other ornate vaguenesses 
and paraphrastic plurals of his middle period. Of all ‘the un- 
veracities ” which Mr. Carlyle used to denounce with so much 
vigour, it always seemed to us that the circumlocutions by which 
he himself avoided committing himself on the question whether 
the rule to which he was always exhorting us to submit 
was really the rule of wisdom or only the rule of brute neces- 
sities, were some of the worst;—for he knew very well that to 
such creatures as we are it makes the most enormous difference 
whether we be in truth guided by a divine mind which is infinitely 














| above us, or only propelled by an undivine fate which has reached 


its chef d’euvre in ourselves. In one who has always been so bitter 
on what he calls juggles, who has insisted that man's religion 
“consists not of the many things he is in doubt of and tries to 
believe, but of the few he is assured of, and has no need of effort 
for believing,” it was not surely a laudable practice to adopt 
as he did an ambiguous religious jargon, the meaning of which it 
was impossible to define. In his denunciations of Jesuitism, it 
always seemed to us that some of the sharpest blows really de- 
scended upon himself. For instance, Man’s religion, he said in the 
Latter-Day Pamphlets, ‘whatever it may be, is a discerned fact and 
coherent system of discerned facts to him; he stands fronting the 
worlds and the eternities upon it: to duubt of it is not permis- 
sible at all! He must verify or expel his doubts, convert 
them into certainty of Yes or No, or they will be the 
death of his religion. But on the other hand, convert them 
into certainty of Yes and No; or even of Yes though No, as the 
Ignatian method is, and what will become of your religion?” Now 
the fault we have always been disposed to find with Mr. Carlyle’s 
religious exhortations is precisely this, that he left us with the im- 
pression on our minds that his religious belief consisted of certain- 
ties of “‘ Yes and No,” or ‘* Yes though No,” rather than explicit 
beliefs and denials. What, for instance, does this dark saying 
about ‘‘ Man fronting the worlds and the eternities” mean? Not 
clearly that he fronts God; nor that he fronts a yeast of fermenting 
forces of which he is the product ; but rather that he fronts some- 
thing ambiguous between the two, which the mystic meaning of 
the word ‘ Eternities’ suggests as partaking of spiritual qualities, 
though Mr. Carlyle declined explicitly to aflirm them. Is not 
that, —and the passage is an excellent specimen of a large part of 
Mr. Carlyle’s prophecy,—as near to suggesting that the answer 
to the question ‘Do you believe in God,’ should be ‘ Yes, 
though No,” as Mr. Carlyle could go? But we should not now 
have called attention to the elaborate disguises and ambiguities pf 
Mr. Carlyle’s religious prophecies of twenty years and more ago, 

if this last published letter of his had not been in a tone, as we 

think, so much simpler and higher: He is writing on the relations 

of Jabour and capital, and the little hope that political economy 

(Mr. Carlyle’s “ dismal science ”) will ever adjust these relations 

rightly—(a state of mind, by the way, in which every reasonable 

man, economist or not, would, be believe, concur with Mr. 

Carlyle, for Political Economy has nothing to do with moral 

Economy, and does not pretend to explain what is just in action, 





| but rather certain inevitable tendencies to action due to the 


pressure of human self-interests, the practical influence of which 
it is not only open to men to modify most seriously, but which 
they usually do modify most seriously, and always ought to 
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modify most seriously on other than economical grounds). And that Mr. Carlyle in inventing, as he did, this ‘ eomppensin 
he says: “The look of England is to me at this moment , between faith in God and no faith, did very much indeed to smooth 
abundantly ominous, the question of capital and labour the way iuto that irreligious state of mind which instead of simply 
growing ever more anarchical, insoluble by the notions hitherto praying to do its work well, admires itself for the emotion with 
applied to it, pretty certain to issue in petroleum one day, unless which it ‘fronts the world and the eternities,” while it is doing 
some other gospel than that of the Dismal Science come to illumi- | its work ill, ‘There is a kind of imaginative thought which is 9 
nate it. Two things are pretty sure to me. ‘Lhe first is, that fascinating substitute for the simplicity and humility of devotion, 
capital and labour never can or will agree together till they both and we know no higher or more marvellous master in that kind 
first of all decide on doing their work faithfully throughout, ard, than Mr. Carlyle. His writings are full of graphic power and 
like men of conscience and honour, whose highest aim is to behave moral passion. He sees the strength and weakness, the wisdom 
like faithful citizens of the universe, and obey the eternal com- and folly, the good and evil of human life, with a power and a 
mandment of Almighty God who made them. The second thing humour which gives the mere act of following in the track of 
is, that a sadder object even than that of the coal strike, or any his thought an intellectual charm of its own; and he has, more- 
conceivable strike, is the fact that, loosely speaking, we may say over, an art of throwing a vague mystery over the whole, a 
all England has decided that the profitablest way is to do its work splendid confusion of gorgeous tints and shadows, which makes 
ill, slimly, swiftly, and mendaciously. What a contrast between his disciples feel as if their powers of insight and of moral 
now and, say, only one hundred years ago! At the latter date, or passion had been indefinitely magnified during the time in 
still more conspicuously for ages before it, all England awoke to| which they are submitted to the spell of his genius, 
its work with an invocation to the Eternal Maker to bless them in! But all this is not only no substitute for religious faith, it is 
their day’s labour, and help them to do it well. Now all England, rather a gratifying stimulus which helps you to miss its absence 
shopkeepers, workmen, all manner of competing Jabourers, awaken | less. It is therefore to our minds a most satisfactory thing to 
as if it were with an unspoken but heartfeft prayer to Beelzebub, | find Mr. Carlyle in his old age dismissing ‘the Immensities’ and 
‘Oh! help us, thou great Lord of shoddy, adulteration, and mal- | ‘ the Eternities’ altogether, and coming back to the simple advice 
feasance, to do our work with the maximum of slimness, swiftness, | to people inflated with the idea of the importance of their own 
profit, and mendacity, for the Devil’s sake.—Amen.’” We cannot rights, to pray to God to do their own work well. It is a sound, 
say, however, that we accept Mr. Carlyle’s history. If all England and in the most wholesome sense a humiliating bit of counsel, of 
ever awoke daily with a real prayer to (tod in its heart to do its , quite an opposite tendency from the advice which we used to hear 
daily work well, we believe that that generation would bave rendered | 80 frequently from him, to ‘front the eternities’ veraciously. 
the present generation, living within a hundred years of it, a very | Theism, and Christianity as the highest ‘Theism, are sobering faiths 
different thing from what it is. Nothing is more really unattainable | of which humility is the first word though not the last. Pan- 
than a true knowledge of the average moral condition of any age, | theism—into whose scale Mr. Carlyle’s influence had hitherto 
even the present ; and with respect to a past age, we believe such | been thrown,—is an inebriating faith, of which vanity or sensa- 
knowledge to be hopelessly beyond us. But whether England | tionalism is apt to be the first word though not the last. It is 
were ever before more genuinely in earnest than it now is, in its, compensation for much unwholesome teaching that Mr. Carlyle’s 
pious wish to do its work well, matters little, Mr. Carlyle’s object latest and present vote is for the former faith, the faith which 
being really only this, to persuade us that it is of the first moment | breeds sobriety and humility, and not that puffing-up of our mind 
that we should daily become more in earnest than we now are; | With vain ‘ Immensities,” by which, as St. Paul once vividly re- 
and that without becoming so, the talk about rights and penalties, ; marked, ‘ the foolish heart is darkened.” 

and strikes and lock-outs, will result in mere destructive passion, — | 
petroleum and general chaos. There we sincerely hold Mr. Carlyle | 
to be wholly in the right. And we believe that no advice can be : 
wholesomer for the purpose of averting the chaos, than that all par- | \ THEN, after an absence of two years, Captain Butler returned 
ties alike should look up from the scene of bitter contention and | to the Red River of the North, he found that those pre- 
competition to ‘‘the eternal commandments of Almighty God liminary processes of American civilisation which his soul abhors 
who made them.” ‘There is nothing that makes men so reason- | had been so effectually carried out during his absence, that Min- 
able as the disposition to take themselves more strictly to | nesota and Dakota were actually civilised. The process, according 
task for their shortcomings, than their antagonists, and nothing /to him, is as follows, the rooting-out of the red man and his 
which fosters that disposition like the faith that Almighty God kindred bison and elk having been accomplished :—*‘*‘ Place on the 
who made them” is expecting it of them. But we cannot help | river a steamboat of the rudest construction. Wherever the banks 
doubting if any sort of talk has done more to undermine this belief | ate easy of ascent, or where a smaller stream seeks the main river, 
than Mr. Carlyle’s old pantheistic practice of substituting ‘the Im- | build a drinking-house of rough-hewn logs; let the name of God 
mensities’ and ‘ the Eternities’ in the place of ‘ Almighty God.’ | be used only in blasphemy, and language be a medium for the con- 
We do not doubt that that practice was due to a certain sincerity in | 


| Sapenen of curses. Call a hill a ‘ bluff,’ a valley a ‘gulch,’ a 
himself, though it produced on others the effect of that very am- | fire-fly a ‘ lightning-bug,’ a man a ‘ cuss,’ three shanties a ‘ city.’ 
biguousness and double meaning of which he was the bitterest | 
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CERF VOLA. 





Let every man chew when he isn’t smoking, and spit when he isn’t 
denouncer, Fe did not, perhaps, /u/ly believe in God,—the most asleep; and then, when half-a-dozen persons have come te violent 
difficult thing in the world, we admit, though the most necessary, | ends, when killing has become literally ‘no murder,’ your new land 
—and he could not dismiss the thought of a personal ruler; so | will be thoroughly civilised.” All this, and more, bad taken 
he invented an answer to the question “ God, or no God?” which | place in the regions watered by the Red River, and Captain 
was in effect what he himself calls the answer ‘‘ Yes, though No,” Butler renewed his acquaintance with his old quarters, with strong 
“« yes in one sense, no in another,” in fact, an ambiguity, the true | feelings of loathing and disgust towards the brutal pioneers of 


answer being evaded and deferred. And the effect of the Carlylian 
paraphrase for God was, in our opinion, much more disastrous to 
the numerous devotees of Mr. Carlyle, than a blank assertion 
that the answer was “unknown and unknowable.” It en- 


abled people to do exactly what Mr. Carlyle has always most, 


severely condemned,—clothe themselves in an unreal costume of 
sentimental awe which was neither piety nor its negation. The 
great difference, we take it, between Pantheism and Theism is 
this,—that genuine Theism humbles the mind, while genuine Pan- 


theism inflates it. You cannot believe that God exists for you; | 


you know that, on the contrary, you exist through God and for 
God. But when you put the ‘ Eternities’ and ‘ Immensities’ and 
*‘ Abysses’ in the place of God, you are very apt indeed to feel 
what a wonderful fellow you must be to “front the worlds and 
the eternities” in that grand way. ‘There is nothing definite 
enough in the “ Immensities”” to humble you; on the contrary, 
they are a credit to you ; they are grand ideal conceptions which add 
a certain distinction to your position on earth, and justify Hamlet’s 
remark—‘‘in form and moving how express and admirable, in action 
how like an angel, in apprehension how like a God.” We believe 


Anglo-American freedom, in their many stages between un- 
blacked boots and diamond breast-pins. But there was one 
thing still unchanged on the confines of the Red River. Close to 
| the stream, at the Point of Frogs, an old friend met bim with 
many sigus of joyful recognition ; the tried companion of long 
' wintry travel, uncontaminated by imported blackguardism, and 
blessed with the ‘single-minded memory of a dog. It was Cerf 
Vola, the noble Esquimaux hauling-dog who had led his train two 
years before, from Cumberland, on the Lower Saskatchewan, across 
the ice of the Great Lakes. However his mind may have been 
impressed by men and things in the interval, time had not told on 
Cerf Vola; there he was, as we see his portrait, clean-limbed, 
long-woolled, deep-chested, with ears pointed forward and tail 
closely curled over his broad back, the model of an Esquimaux ; 
perfectly ready to do his own work, and to make his comrades 
do theirs. 

To get possession of his old friend was a great object for Captain 
Butler ; he succeeded in it, and set out for the Wild North Land 
with Cerf Vola and two other hauling-dogs, Spanker and Pony. 
It may be said of each of the latter, in the words of Ingoldsby, 
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that he was ‘“‘a very good sort of a dog in his way,” but that he | to superhuman exertion, after blows had lost their effect, by hard 
is chiefly interesting because he brings into relief the superior swearing. Cerf Vola was not without the defects of bis qualities. 
talents and virtues of Cerf Vola. Pony was a half-breed, Spanker He was jealous, tolerated no rivals, and treated any dog at all 
a pure ‘‘ Husky,” but deficient in temper, also in tail, for he had capable of competing with him with disdain and suspicion. For 
been docked in youth, and his personal appearance had suffered. | instance, at Ile 4) la Crosse, a new dog, called Major, was taken 
The respective behaviour of the three on board the steamboat on, who resembled Cerf Vola so strongly that the resemblance, 
‘Selkirk’ afforded traits of their character. Cerf Vola demeaned together with certain other circumstances, induced a belief that 
himself with perfect propriety ; as one who accepted the steamer they were brothers. Cerf Vola disliked him intensely, and on one 
as the quickest raeans by which to emerge from civilisation into occasion, in the haste and darkness of the start, Major was acci- 
congeviality. Spanker, failing to set himself free, gnawed Pony | dentally put into the foremost place. The mistake was quickly 
loose, who jumped on shore, in the darkness of the tempestuous | “rectified, but it long rankled in the mind of Cerf Vola. 
night, and disappeared in the forest. The storm forced the | “All that day, and for many days after, he never missed 
steamer to seek her moorings against the tree-lined shore, but it an opportunity of countermarching suddenly in his harness, and 
was against the wrong one, the Dakota side, while Pony was dis- |  prostrating the unoffending Major at his post of steer-dog,” the 
porting himself somewhere in Minnesota ; and the swirling, inky | ‘attack being made with such suddenness and vigour that Major 
river rolled between him and his master. Captain Butler having | instantly capitulated, “turning a turtle” in his traces. Poor 
gained the shore, was forced, after a vain search for the wilful brute, Major “ gave out” before they reached Athabasca, and quietly lay 
to abandon him to his fate, and then Cerf Vola distinguished him- | down silent in the frozen snow. Pony had succumbed some time 
self. He kept up an uninterrupted howling from the deck, and | before, and was left behind at La Loche, to revel in white-fish. 
after some time Pony swam out to the steamer, and was taken | Captain Butler saw him last careering wildly across the river with 
on board. The same fine common-sense and ready wit continued | a huge stolen fish in his mouth, pursued by two men and half-a- 
to be shown in all Cerf Vola’s transactions with Spanker, | | dozen dogs, vainly attempting to recapture the purloined property. 
Pony, and the numerous dogs who were pressed into the service By this time Cerf Vola’s master had tramped behind the sled— 
later. Captain Butler’s human companions were scoundrels of | | thus sparing his dogs, so that they might carry him the vast distance 
yarious depths of dye, and he found his dogs additionally precious he had to go—for three hundred miles, but he and they went on 
for the contrast ; when he passed the outskirts of civilisation at | gamely still. Indeed, they had to do so, for in the Wild North 
Manitoba, and Cert Vola and his comrades trotted on into the | Land progression is the only means of preservation, and delay 
tremendous solitudes of the North, day after day revealing the | means death. Once Cerf Vola and his master camped absolutely 
‘* Untiring One’s” character more clearly. Next to his indefatig- | alone, on the bank of the Peace River. They were journeying by 
able willingness to work, his most marked characteristic was tact. | night then, and resting by day; and Captain Butler, sick of 
He never fought a pitched battle, yet no dog dared dispute | his human companions, had outmarched them, and was waiting 
his supremacy, which he assumed quietly and always un- | their coming up with food. He had only a few scraps of sweet 
challenged. Upon his arrival at some Hudson Bay fort, some | pemmican for Cerf Vola, mere whets to his appetite. But the 
place wherein he had never before set foot, he would instantly | hauling-dog of the North is like his Indian master; when there is 
appoint himself director-general of all the Company's dogs, whose | food he likes to have it, but when it isn’t there he can do without 
days, from earliest puppyhood, had been passed within the palisades. | it. So Cerf Vola sat gravely in the vast solitude, and fasted 
Says his master, ‘‘I have often watched him at this work, and | patiently after all his toil, looking in his master’s face without 
marvelled by what mysterious power he held hissway. Ihaveseen so much as a whimper, and was ready to begin his untiring 
two or three large dogs flee before a couple of bounds merely made | race along the frozen river when the night fell ; but the food had 
by him in their direction, while a certain will-some-one-hold-me- | come up with them before then. When they were nearing their 
back kind of look pervaded his face.” No doubt Cerf Vola’s destination he was lame, like all the other dogs, and had to be 
weight impressed canine observers. At the “ lazy” time of the | put in boots before starting; but lame or sound, he travelled just 
year he weighed a hundred pounds, and looked huge and splendid, | the same. When his feet were very sore, he would look round now 
in his grand coat of hair and fine fur. ‘‘ Had Sir Boyle Roche,” | and again for assistance; but if none were forthcoming, he bent 
says Captain Butler, ‘* known this dog, he would not have ascribed himself resolutely to the task, aud with down-bent head toiled at 
to a bird only the faculty of being in two places at once, for no | the collar. Ie acquiesced with all his intelligence in the duty he 
mortal eye could measure the interval between Cerf Vola’s | did with all his heart and all his strength. At last a day broke 
demolishment of two pieces of dog-meat, or pemmican, flung in | which found them within one march of the little fort of St. Joha, 
different directions at the same moment.” a remote spot in a remote land. From out the plain to the west 
Fleet as the *‘ Roland” of Mr. Browning's ballad, staunch as any | great snowy peaks rise up against the sky. “ Go on, dear Cerf 
noble creature with all its single and obedient heart in its work, in- , Vola, a little more, and your weary journey will be over ; a little 
telligent and sympathising as no human being was whom his master | ore, and the last mile of the 1,500 will have been rua ; a little 
met, Cerf Vola “ hauled” from the Forks of the Saskatchewans to more, aud the collar will have been taken off your worn shoulder 
the Black Cafion of the Peace River; always heading the trains, | for the last long time!” They made their last dog-march, the 
always meriting his name, ‘“ the Untiring,” admonishing, encourag- ice-road was all travelled, the four-footed friends and servants 
ing, sometimes punishing, the other dogs; taking his walks abroad ‘might lie down and rest, for the great snowy peaks were the 
with his master in unharnessed intervals, when he plainly experienced Rocky Mountains. 
pleasure at the absence of the humanrascals of the party, and holding | Bat Cerf Vola had not done with adventure ; indeed, his grand 
long and close converse with him in the most desolate scenes, when tour might be said to be only beginning, for though he was never 
Captain Butler would recite verses to him amid the snow, the more to be a hauling-dog, but “to go through life collarless and 
pines, the frozen rivers, and the dead silence. He was very proud comfortable,” he was to accompany his master on that adven- 
of his tail, which he carried, in time of war, prominently over his | turous river, prairie, and cajion journey which was to complete 
back ; and one day, when his attention was so engaged that he did | his exploration of the great solitudes of the North. In the 
not perceive the presence of a bumptious mongrel whom he had | vicissitudes of these adventures Cerf Vola fully justified his 
already thrashed, that ill-conditioned beast made a spring at the | master’s faith in him; and his safety throughout them made 
bushy tail, and tore it considerably. ‘This was just before a start, | up for every loss and counterbalanced all misfortunes. He 
and there was some consternation, but the damage was repaired with | passed triumphantly through rapid, wreck, and caiion, and escaped 
the aid of a needle and thread, and Cerf Vola perfectly understood | the innumerable dangers to which he exposed himself through a 
the occasion of the surgical operation. He merely howled, but made rooted, but quite erroneous conviction that he was a good hanting 
no resistance, and on the following day commenced his 1,500 miles | dog. He would smell game on shore or forest, dash out of the 
of *‘ hauling ” with perfect good-will and alacrity. One reads the canoe, and have to swim the swollen river, a feat which frequently 
story of Captain Butler’s dog-sleds with unalloyed pleasure ; no , resulted iu his being carried out of sight by the torrent. During 
horrid visions of cruelty disturb it; wherever he has undisputed , a “‘camp” on the Ominica River, he swallowed a large piece of 
authority God’s creatures are safe from ill-treatment. ‘here was moose-meat prepared for bait, and attached to a full-sized cod- 
a little black dog in one of the trains whose driver was a voluble hook, two iucies in length, and of proportionate thickness. The 
person, and this animal, whose name was ‘ Kuskey-tag-o-atim- horror and consternation of his friends may be imagined; they 
moos,” would be appealed to ‘‘ for the love of Heaven to haul his looked for awful and immediate consequences. But Cerf Vola lay 
traces,” and solemnly informed that he was a dog of no character, | beside his master’s buffalo-robe, and watched the preparation of 
the child of disreputable parents. But Kuskey-tag-o-atim-moos | supper, as if large fish-hooks were merely favourite hors d'euvres 
seems to have been unsusceptible to the finer emotions, unlike the | with him. He then ate the greater portion of his master’s supper, 
mules which Mr, Clarence King describes, who were always moved | went to sleep as usual, and has ever since been in excellent 
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health. His after conduct was worthy of his previous history. | Few, we think, will deny that there ought to be such a Society in 
He took readily to civilisation ; he looked at Shasta, he sailed on | England. Some years ago, as is well known, there was one; but 
the Columbia River, he climbed the dizzy heights of the Yosemité, | since this came to a premature end, for reasons that need not here 
he gazed at the Golden Gate, and saw the sun sink beyond the | be discussed, there has been nothing to fill a place that should never 
blue waves of the great Salt Lake; but none of these scenes | be empty. Such Shakespearian work as naturally devolves on a 
affected him in the slightest degree. He journeyed in the | Society in the absence of a really studious public is, indeed, not yet 
boot or on the roof of a stage-coach for more than eight | half done. We say ‘‘in the absence of a really studious public.” It may 
hundred miles; he was weighed once as extra baggage, | seem to those who know nothing about the matter, and who dog. 





and classified and charged as such; he conducted himself 
with all possible decorum in the rooms and corridors of the 
grand hotel at San Francisco; he crossed the continent in 
a railway-carriage to Montreal and Boston, as though he had 
been a first-class passenger from childhood; he thought no 
more of the reception-room of Brigham Young in Utah than had 
he been standing on asnowdrift in Athabasca Lake ; he was petted, 
pampered, and photographed, but he took it all as a matter of 
course. Two facts in civilisation, however, caused him unutter- 
able astonishment,—a brass band and a butcher’s stall. Le fled 
with ungovernable consternation from the one; he howled with 
delight at the other. His first perception of butcher’s meat must 
have been something to remember,—six sheep, and as many fat 
oxen, hung up by the heels, apparently all for his benefit. Plant- 
ing himself before the stall, he howled hilariously, and when his 
master succeeded with difficulty in conducting him to the seclusion 
of his room, he took advantage of his absence to remove with the 
aid of his teeth the obnoxious door-panel which intervened between 
him and this paradise of mutton. 

Captain Butler left Cerf Vola in America. Of course he could 
not take him to the hot and unhealthy Gold Coast, but why did 
he not send him home? Many lovers and students of animals 
would have been delighted to welcome the noble Esquimaux ; he 
might have had all the honours due to an illustrious foreigner, free 
quarters, any amount of mutton, a special reporter, an address 
from the Dover Corporation, and a private view of the dogs of 
the Old World by Landseer. 





THE NEW SHAKSPERE SOCIETY. 


matise accordingly, that there is in England at this time a general 
public sufficiently interested in things Shakespearian as to make 
any special Society unnecessary. ut this is not the opinion of 
those who have a right to speak. It is a fact that scholars 
have sought in vain for the means of publishing the result 
of investigations of no mean value. It is a fact also that 
when the difficulties of publication have been surmounted, but 
a languid and grudging attention has been vouchsafed. It is, in 
short, a fact that there is far more talk than knowledge of our 
great poet,—much lip-enthusiasm, little earnest study ; loud plat- 
form eulogy, but slight perusal in the closet. Shakespeare has 
become a name, and to many thousands of his countrymen he is 
nothing more,—or at the most, he is but the father, or putative 
father, of certain current quotations. Conceive some acquaintance 
with Shakespeare to be made the condition of “‘ the suffrage,” 
much in the same way, we suppose, as in China a knowledge of 








h R. FURNIVALL seems likely to contest with William of 
Wykeham the title of ‘‘‘The Founder.” ‘There are already | 
existing, and flourishing, three Societies of whose being he is the | 
author and the main support. To an ordinary man such perpetual 
creation might prove exhausting. He might shrink from con- 
suming his life in the concoction of endless Prospectuses. His | 
arm might grow weary of attempting to shake a drowsy public into | 
animation and interest. But Mr. Furnivall’s energy is of no ordi- 
nary kind, Like Dr, Watts’s sun, he never tires nor stops to rest. | 
For him, to quote his own quotation from ‘‘ Love’s Labour's Lost,” | 
**societie is the happiness of life.” His social—that is, society- 
forming —appetite is insatiable. The Early English Text Society 
was formed in 1864. Some four years afterwards the Ballad Society 
began to be. About the same time the Chaucer Society sprang to 
light. And now before our dazzled eyes stands the New Shak- 
spere Society. The exploit of Zeus in the old myth was a trifle 
before these achievements. His godship produced a single 
Minerva ; Mr. Furnivall a whole family. And there is no reason 
to believe that Mr. Furnivall’s fecundity is exhausted. His period 
of incubation may be calculated to be some three years. Asa 
note in his latest Prospectus informs us that he is now past 48 
years of age, we may compute that, by the time when he is as old 
as ‘“* Moses’ man” (so Sir Thomas Browne has it), he will have 
formed some ten Societies. Perhaps we had better not pursue this sum | 
any further. A priori, one would suspect that the work of Societies 
that have arisen with the rapidity of Jonah’s gourd or Aladdin's | 
palace must be flimsy and superficial. But no suspicion could be more | 
unjust. Of course, the work done has not been faultless; out of 
Utopia we do not know that anything is ever so, but, on the | 
whole, it has been and is of a kind not easily to be matched for 
either thoroughness or extent. It is certainly not too much to | 
say that a new, a more intelligent era in the study of the | 
English language may be dated from the foundation of the Early | 
English Text Society. There is no lover of Chaucer (whom Mr. 
Furnivall calls ‘‘ the dear old man,” as if he was a sort of Mr. | 
Pickwick,) who, though he may not agree with some of Mr. 
Furnivall’s conclusions—as, for instance, ‘‘that his ‘ Pity’ was his 
first original work,” and that by the recognition of this fact ‘ the 
key of his life” is discovered—yet is not bound to be deeply 
grateful to him for making the best texts of the poet’s writings | 
generally accessible, if for nothing else. 
His haying done so much good service in such various directions 
makes us hopeful as to the fruits of the New Shakspere Society. 














‘‘ Confucius” secures political position and preferment, what 
would be the result? Fancy the entire island turned into a vast 
Examination-room, and the candidates requested to give a succinct 
outline of any one of his plays, to describe any one of his char- 
acters, to quote any one of his speeches, we are convinced that the 
list of the successful would be appallingly short; many a public 
speaker who has often quoted his name with the familiarity of a 
twin-brother would certainly be found wanting. It would be 
discovered that Bottom was unto him as Hamlet, that he could 
not distinguish between Mrs. Quickly and Queen Catherine, that 
the ‘* Comedy of Errors ” and the “Tragedy of Macbeth” were 
all one to his capacious mind. We dare not lay the flattering 
unction to our souls that as a nation we really know and 
appreciate our Shakespeare. Like that worthy Scotchman who 
said ‘‘he would take his oath, but would not bet,” we are all ready 
to ‘‘swear by” him, as the phrase is, but we do not study him. 

It may be that there are persons who think that there is little 
or nothing more to be done in the way of Shakespearian illustra- 
tion,—that the industry of Malone and his successors has 
exhausted all possible resources, and that we must accept as in- 
soluble the many problems that still remain dark and per- 
plexing. Not for one moment would we disparage the services 
of these gentlemen, from Rowe to Mr. Halliwell Phillipps; 
but yet we would insist, first, that even their admirable dili- 
gence has not completely sifted all the materials time has left 
us. If there are not as good fish in the sea as have come out of it, 


| yet there are still fish there that are well worth the catching, and 


these the new Shakspere Society must make it one of its busi- 
nesses to catch. But, secondly, what is of far higher moment, we 
want to turn to the best account the materials we already have. 
We have not yet taken with a proper welcome the good the gods 
have provided. Obviously, one of the most interesting and im- 
portant of all Shakespearian questions is the succession of his 
Plays. If that could be at all satisfactorily settled, we should be 
able in some sort to discern the development of his mind,—to see 
how he grew in grace and in wisdom, how the mystery of life 
penetrated his spirits more and more profoundly, how his sense of 
the laws of God was quickened and deepened. Now, how far has 
this question of such transcending moment been explained? Surely 
all the lights available have been cast upon it? Nowit is strange, 
but true, that no sort of justice has yet been done it. 
External evidence has been vigorously searched for, and a 
certain kind of internal evidence has been indefatigably scented 
and chased, but it is true that tests of a very obvious and it 
may be of a final character have not yet been adequately 
used. ‘Take, for instance, the test of metre. A very superficial 
reading of Shakespeare shows that his metre varies remarkably ; 
he rhymes more abundantly in some plays than in others ; occa- 
sionally appear even rhyming stanzas; his blank-verse is by no 
means uniform; it is at times rigidly decasyllabic and self-con- 
tained in sense ; in other cases it admits extra unaccented syllables, 
and the sense is not partitioned off by the metre; and 
there are other noticeable features. We say a_ superficial 
reading shows these varieties; it is only a superficial reader, 
however, who will be content to believe that there is no 
law latent beneath them. A careful tabulation produces re- 
sults whose significance cannot be despised. The only notable 
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attempt as yet made, we believe, in this direction, is ‘‘ C. B.'s” 
«‘Shakspere’s Versification.” We understand that a complete 
registry of the sort has been made by Mr. Fleay, a member of the 
new Shakspere Society, who promises to communicate it, and 
bis deductions from it. And there are other tests that have not 
yet been applied, not merely mechanical, as this to some extent is, 
but of an zesthetic and spiritual kind. The application of these 
may require the utmost subtlety and the nicest judgment; they 
may be open to the objections that are ever urged against all tests 
¢hat are more or less subjective ; but it is certain that they cannot 
be, and ought not to be, neglected by ary true Shakespearian 
scholar. 

Above all things, we hope and trust that the new Shakspere 
Society will do whatever it can to direct, and systematise, and 
elevate our study of Shakespeare. A Shakespeare Society should 
not be a body of mere bookworms and archeologists. Surely it is 
time that we should be inspired by something of that higher 
study of our and the world’s master-mind which has so long been 
the glory of Germany. We should be glad to see conjectural 
emendation of the text reduced to its proper place in our scholar- 
ship. It may have a place, but it is not at the chief table. The 
plays should no longer be treated as if they were merely gigantic 
conundrums for clever men to guess at. We should be glad to 
see mere antiquarianism too not banished the premises, but 
occupying a lower seat. All information as to Shakespeare's 
dncome and what he bought with it should be most thankfully 
eeceived, but this should not be held “‘ saving ” knowledge. 

Clearly this new Society has its work to do. May it do it 
worthily! And let all who sympathise with it help it, at least 
with their subscriptions. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


EVANGELICALISM AND CALVINISM. 


(To THE EpDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 








upon those who never could reject, because they ‘‘ never heard.” 
But at any rate, it is clear from the last instructions of our 
Saviour to his Church, that his command was that the message 
should be delivered everywhere. ‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

Calvinism has produced in mayy minds vast evils. The Evan- 
gelical religion, on the contrary, tends to enlarge the mind, to 
expand the affections, and to intensify the benevolences of the 
rational soul towards all mankind, because it makes its disciples 
desirous of the salvation of all men.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANGLICANUS. 








APHASIA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Though the wish of your correspondent who signs himself 
‘*Semipaganus” for further information respecting the various 
ways in which that curious affection, aphasia, manifests itself, will 
probably bring a greater number of letters than you can insert, 
yet, as my experiences have been different to any of those recently 
given in the Spectator, or in an interesting article on the subject 
some two or three years ago, I will give them to you in as few 
words as I can. I was ill, and had some fever, but it was not at 
all high; my mind was perfectly clear. When the medical man 
came I opened my lips to detail my symptoms, without a misgiving 
respecting my power to do so intelligibly; but instead of this, to 
my great annoyance, heard them relate a story about a sailor-boy 
climbing a mast. The strangest part of this experience was that 
while I had clearly laid out in my mind what I wished to say, 
I was not conscious of any thoughts corresponding to the 
words I spoke, nor could I then or afterwards recall any 
story that I had read, or fancied that I had read, which could 
account for the words uttered. I felt as though some will, apart 
from my own, for the time possessed the power over my organs of 
speech. On two or three other occasions during that illness I 
had similiar experiences, but less strongly marked, a word or two 
| only in a sentence being different to those I intended to utter. 














Sir,—It is not for me to defend Dean Close ; Dean Close should |Some years after I was in tolerable, but not strong health, 
make sure of his facts, before he advises that third-class passengers | when my sight failed me in a somewhat similar way. Being 
by railway shall be deprived of the benefit of the most rapid trains. | at the time overdone, I had by a considerable effort 
It is possible that the large number of such passengers may) written a letter on a subject requiring some thought. 
increase the risk of delay and accident. But the evidence | Being desirous to make myself clear, I had previously 
adduced hitherto seems rather to lead to the conclusion that the | chosen some of the terms to be used, and having finished it, 
greater quantity of the luggage of the first-class passengers and | proceeded to read it over to ascertain whether I had succeeded 
their requirements in the way of porters and vehicles occasion jn doing so, when, to my great surprise, I found, as I thought, 
more risk of confusion, waste of time, and unpunctuality than | quite different expressions to those which I had intended to use, 
the abundance of third-class passengers. Ouly those who have | the difference being the most marked in those sentences which L 
observed closely and studied the facts can form a just inference. | had framed with the greatest care. In some alarm respecting wy 
But I feel sure, judging from the candour which marks your able | sanity, I put the letter away, and when, later in the day, I took 
editorial management, that you will allow me to say one word | jt out again, found that it was worded exactly according to my 





upon Evangelicalism and Calvinism. The two are not, necessarily, | original inteution.—I am, Sir, &c., B. E. M. 
connected. There are very many intelligent Protestant Christians, | 

i i a 2cei 1, but | = eer 
both ia this country and abroad, who receive the one creed, | VIVISECTION. 


reject the other. They are anti-Calvinists, but, like the Wesleyaus, (Ye can Manse ev wes “Greveasen.) 


ae betty es “ he — time decided Einangetiants, . | Sin,—Will the advocates of vivisection take a lesson on a closely 
Their view is this. ‘Chey hold most firmly to the doctrine of |*~,.’ : : : 
the Vicarious Sacrifice of Christ, and that the full benefit of this allied subject from the master-mind of Shakespeare, whose per- 
relays nt ss 1 opinions and feelings are perhaps best expressed by some of 
sacrifice is imparted to those who, in humility of spirit, rely upon | reget F h ters? 5 P P F y 
the sacrifice as their atonement, “ full, perfect, and sufficient,” | pe ~iehialaeanseienel ee nes 
but they add, with the Church of England in her excellent Com- | “Gum. a Precip Boner a 
munion Service, “ for the sins of the whole world.” | We count not worth the hanging, (but none human,) 
They believe that the fatherly love of the Moral Governor of | To try the vigour of them, and apply 
the Universe goes forth towards themselves as trustful suppliants, | we eS a them gather 
and towards all who, having heard the “glad tidings,” have! (,,ejus. Your highness . : 
gratefully received those glad tidings; because, the law of the| Shall from this practice but make hard your heart: 
universe being satisfied and “ magnified,” the Moral Ruler can | Besides, the seeing these effects will be sack 
accept and pardon a repentant sinner. God can have merciful | Both noisome and infectious.”—Cymbeline, act i., seeno 6. 
‘dealings with such, which dealings, if his universal law had been Danwinite. 
with impunity violated, he could not have had. I am not now arguing | 
du defence of this view, although [entertain no doubt of its truthful- | 
ness and of its verification hereafter, but I wish you, with your | ; ne 
wonted justice, and your readers to entertain the idea that such | Srr,—If indeed ‘our last great Englishman is low,” and if his 
persons may and do most frequently refuse the doctrine of predesti- remains have been preserved to us by the love and faithfulness of 
nation, and hold that the offer of mercy is universal, and that the | his followers, Westminster Abbey alone is worthy to be their 
Almighty does not offer what he in his goodness does not mean | resting-place. In that cathedral there lies not the dust of a man 
to give. ‘ To every creature,” were the words of Christ. ‘* Whoso- _ more great and good. His laurels are not those of the monarch, 
ever will,” his apostle John is bidden to say, ‘let him take of the the warrior, the statesman, or the poet; but they are, it may be, 
water of life freely.” All may accept. | more unstained, illustrious, and unfading. The laurel of Living- 
Possibly, the guilt of the darkness of the heathen mind in our stone, pioneer of civilisation, dauntless explorer, friend of Africa, 
dispensation may rest rather upon the faithless Church, which did, has been laid upon his temples by the Prince of Peace. He indeed 
not, like the Apostles, convey the message of peace “ to every | is “‘ peer by the right of an earlier creation, priest by the imposi- 
creature.” ‘For no winds could waft and waters roll’ them tion of a mightier hand.”—I am, Sir, &c., RopEN NOEL. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


(To THs EpiTror OF THE “SPECTATOR."’) 
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POETRY. 
peiee re 
A NEW “LEGEND OF THE FORGET-ME-NOT.” 
WHEN Psyche lost her Lord, the Lord of Love, 
Weeping alone she wandered, 
Listless by every well-known field and grove, 
And on her lost Love pondered. 


Lastly by Lethe’s stream her footsteps strayed ; 
And *' Oh!” she said, in sighing, 
‘* That I might dip, and my past life be made 
Like dreams with daylight dying !” 


The big tears from her blue eyes raining down 
Fell on earth’s pitying bosom : 

Sudden there sprang amid the sedges brown 
Blue as her eyes a blossom. 


And o’er her head, soft rustling sweet and low, 
As though some bird’s wing fluttered, 

In those loved tones whose loss was all her woe, 
‘* Forget-me-not !” was uttered. 


No more: nosight, no touch: these words alone : 
And “ Ah!” she cried, ** forget thee? 

Nay, but half Love in our glad life was known ; 
Half Love is to regret thee. 


‘‘ Forget thee ? Nay, these flowers my tears begot 
Shall be to me a token 

Of Love: they shall be called Forget-me-not, 
The name to cheer me spoken.” 


So well, sweet river-flowers, we welcome you, 
Earth with faint sadness scenting,— 
Born of the tears from Psyche’s eyes of blue, 


For her lost Love lamenting. F. W. B. 








BOOKS. 
aes 
MARY SOMERVILLE.* 
Ir is scarcely possible to exaggerate the interest of this delightful | 
volume. Mrs. Somerville’s acquirements have made her name | 
familiar to all her countrymen, but in spite of the popularity of 
the Physical Geography, many of them know her only by name. 
The fecollections will serve to make this admirable woman 


honoured in every household, and the example of her virtues, of | 


her extraordinary perseverance, of her cheerfulness, of her ardent 


love of knowledge, as strong at ninety as in early youth, can- | 
not fail to be of service. Mrs. Somerville worked out her own | 
career, and she did it nobly, without losing a single trait of her | 


womanly nature, or neglecting any of her duties as a wife and 
mother. Unconquerable energy is one of the marks of genius, 
and this energy, which conquers difficulties that might well be | 


deemed insurmountable, was perhaps the most striking feature in | 


Mrs. Sonierville’s character. It led her on from one mental 
victory to another, until men of high scientific attainments 

were proud to acknowledge her as an equal. At the same time, 
she was not deficient in the acquirements and in the tastes | 
which are regarded as peculiarly feminine. She was fond | 
of music; she painted from nature, and gave much time to | 


the pursuit, taking lessons from Nasmyth, who said that the | 
cleverest young lady he ever taught was Miss Mary Fairfax; she | 


loved society, liked a dance and a ball, exhibited keen delight in 
the opera and the theatre, was a hearty lover of flowers and of birds 


and aniinals, about which many anecdotes are told in the Recol- | 


lections, and was ‘*a remarkably neat and skilful needlewoman.” 
Some women take to severe study to recompense themselves, as it 
were, for personal deficiencies. If nature has not been kind to 


them, they are resolved to show that they can afford to despise her | 


neglect ; if they cannot gain admiration, they will at least win 
honour. Mary Fairfax—for this was her maiden name—needed 
no spur of this kind. She was beautiful and accomplished, and 
nothing but a genuine love of knowledge (she lacked even the en- 
couragement of friends) stimulated her in the pursuit of it. 

Some of her early memories as a Scottish maiden living in rather 
straitened circumstances at Burntisland recall customs and manners 
long since passed away, and some are of special interest as ex- 
hibiting the youthful character of the writer. Upon the death of 
any of the townspeople, she observes that a crier was sent about 





* Personal Recollections, from Early Life to Old Age, of Mary Somerville, with Selec- 


Murray. 1873, 


| ringing a bell at the doors of the friends of the dead person, and 
| after calling out ‘“‘Oyez!” three times, he announced the death 
'that had occurred. Men and old women of the lower classes 
smoked tobacco in short pipes, and many took snuff ; ‘“‘ even young 
ladies,” says the writer, ‘‘ must have done so, for T have a very 
pretty and quaint gold snuff-box which was given to my grand. 
mother asa marriage present.” Licensed beggars of the Edie 
Ochiltree type were common, and there was another species of 
beggar of still higher antiquity. ‘‘If a man were a cripple and 
poor, his relations put him in a hand-barrow and wheeled him to 
their next neighbour’s door, and left him there. Some one came 
out, gave him oat-cake or pease-meal bannock, and then wheeled 
him to the next door, and in this way going from house to house 
he obtained a fair livelihood.” She remembers her brothers 
buying oysters of the fish-wives, the bargain being a dozen 
oysters for a halfpenny and a kiss for the thirteenth. The child’s 
mother was much afraid of a thunder-storm, and prepared for it 
by taking out the steel pins which fastened her cap on. She then 
sat on a sofa at a distance from the fire-place, and read different 
parts of the Bible, especially the sublime descriptions of storms in 
the Psalms, which made the girl still more afraid. Then the 
shutters were closed, but the good lady, though she could not see 
to read, still kept the Bible on her knee for protection. Mary 
grew up “a wild creature,” and her child-life was lonely, for she 
had no one to play with, so she took a great fancy to birds, 
watching their flight and habits. ‘‘ The quantity of singing-birds 
was very great, for the farmers and gardeners were less cruel and 
avaricious than they are now, though poorer. ‘They allowed our 
pretty songsters to share in the bounties of Providence. The 
short-sighted cruelty, which is too prevalent now, brings its own 
punishment, for owing to the reckless destruction of birds, the 
equilibrium of nature is disturbed, insects increase to such an 
extent as materially to affect every description of crop,” and the 
writer states in another place that thanks to an unexpected 
“growth of thistles and groundsel on the grass-plot before the house, 
she has seen there in the early mornings as many as sixty to eighty 
goldfinches. At length, the child was sent to a boarding-school at 
Musselburgh, where she was utterly wretched, and where, to quote 
from the Recollections, ‘a few days after my arrival, although 
perfectly straight and well-made, I was enclosed in stiff stays, with 
a steel busk in front, while, above my frock, bands drew my 
| shoulders back till the shoulder-blades met. ‘Then a steel rod, 
with a semicircle which went under the chin, was clasped to the 
_steel busk in my stays. In this constrained state, I, and most of 
| the younger girls, had to prepare our lessons.” In a year, and at 
the age of eleven, she regained her freedom, unimproved by school 
discipline, and henceforth, with the exception of some music 
lessons and writing lessons, all the education she gained was 
achieved by voluntary effort. She taught herself Latin, and going 
on a visit to Jedburgh, met for the first time in her uncle, Dr. 
Somerville, with a friend who approved of her thirst for know- 
| ledge. The introduction to the great study of her life was, 
strange to say, found in a magazine of fashions. At the end ofa 
page she read what appeared to be simply an arithmetical question, 
| but on turning the page she was surprised to see strange-looking 
lines mixed with letters, chiefly z’s and y’s, and asking what they 
meant was told it is a kind of arithmetic called algebra. This 
set the lonely girl thinking and studying. None of her friends 
| knew anything of science, and if they had, she would not have had 
| the courage to ask them questions, for fear of being laughed at for 
her pains. Meanwhile she taught herself Greek, painted several 
hours a day, and at length having the good-fortune to obtain a 
| Euclid, she sat up very late studying the problems, to the great 
| waste of candles. This delightful evening pursuit was therefore 
put a stop to:— 

“‘T had, however, already gone through the first six books of Euclid, 
| and now I was thrown on my memory, which I exercised by beginning 
| at the first book and demonstrating in my mind a certain number of 
| problems every night till I could nearly go through the whole. My 
father came home for a short time, and somehow or other finding out 
| what I was about, said to my mother, ‘ Peg, we must put a stop to this, 
or wo shall have Mary in a strait-jacket one of these days. There 
was , Who went raving mad about the longitude.’” 

The girl was at this time quite young, and enjoyed the amuse- 
ments of youth with as much zest as her studies. She records 
her first appearance at a ball, and observes that she used to 
go alone in a sedan-chair to concerts and balls in the public 
assembly-rooms at Edinburgh. ‘ My mother knew that the 
Highlanders who carried me could be trusted. I was fond of 
dancing, and never without partners, and often came home in 
bright daylight.” Like other girls, she did not dislike a little flir- 





| 





tation, and the ** Rose of Jedwood,” with her rare beauty of face 
tions from her Correspondence. By her Daughter, Martha Somerville, London: John | and figure must have had plenty of admirers. 
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however, was permitted to interfere with the prosecution of her 
studies. ‘* So I painted at Nasmyth’s, played the usual number 
of hours on the piano, worked and conversed with my mother in 
the evening, and, as we kept early hours, I rose at daybreak, and 
after dressing, I wrapped myself in a blanket from my bed on ac- 
count of the excessive cold—having no fire at that hour—and read 
algebra or the classics till breakfast-time.” 

At the age of twenty-four Miss Fairfax married her cousin, Mr. 
Samuel Greig, a gentleman of whom she says but little, and that 
little not favourable. She met, we are told, with no sympathy 
from him in her studies, as he had a very low opinion of the 
capacity of women and cared nothing for science. Three years of 
married life were spent in London, and then she returned to her 
father’s house a widow with two little boys, In 1812 she married 


William Somerville, another cousin, and this event proved a! 


singularly happy one. Dr. Somerville, a man of intelligence and 
of considerable culture, was appointed head of the Army Medical 
Department in Scotland, and settled in Edinburgh. With his 
secretary, Mrs. Somerville read Greek for an hour every morning 
before breakfast, and with this gentleman’s brother, who after- 
wards filled the post, she devoted some time daily to botany, 
although she was nursing a baby at the time. With her husband 
she studied mineralogy and formed a cabinet of minerals. Indeed 
this extraordinary woman had a mind eager to embrace every 
variety of knowledge, as well as a considerable taste for art, and 
when a fresh appointment carried Dr. Somerville to London, she 
once more took lessons in landscape-painting. Her master was a 
Mr. Glover, whom she liked on account of his kindness to animals, 
especially to birds, ‘‘ which he tamed so that they flew before him 
when he walked, or else sat on the trees and returned to him when 
he whistled.” 

By degrees Mrs. Somerville’s vast acquirements gained for her 
a reputation abroad as well as at home. In France, La Place, 
Biot, Arago, and other distinguished savants were among her 
friends, and at home almost every man of scientific eminence 
became an acquaintance, a correspondent, or an intimate associate. 
Her account of this close intercourse with men of note is one of the 
most attractive features of the autobiography, and it is curious to 
observe that in spite of this almost daily intercourse with great men 
and of habits which were far from those of a recluse, she writes of 
being startled at the sound of her own voice in society, ‘from 
the shyness which bas haunted me through life, and starts up like 
a ghost in my old age.” Some of the anecdotes related by Mrs. 
Somerville are characteristic or entertaining, and a few of them 
may be transferred to our columns. Here is one about Ugo 
Foscolo :— 

* At some house where we were dining in London, I forget with 
whom, Ugo Foscolo, the poet, was one of the party. He was extremely 
excitable and irritable, and when some one spoke of a translation of 
Dante as being perfect, ‘Impossible!’ shouted Foscolo, starting up in 
great excitement, at the same time tossing his cup full of coffee into 
the air, cup and all, regardless of the china and the ladies’ dresses.” 

A visit to the Marquise de la Place is thus described :— 


“Tt was past five o'clock ; we were shown into a beautiful drawing- 
room, and the man-servant, without knocking at the door, went 
into the room which was adjacent, and we heard her call out, ‘ J’irai la 
voir! j’irai la voir!’ and when the man-servant camo out, he said, 
* Madame est désolée, mais elle est en chemise.’ ” 


Here is an anecdote about Chantrey :— 


“ At one of the battues at Beechwood Chantrey killed two woodcocks 
at one shot. Mr. Hudson Gurney, some time after, saw a brace of 
woodcocks carved in marble in Chantrey’s studio; Chantrey told him 
of his shot, and the difficulty of finding a suitable inscription, and that 
it had been tried in Latin, and even Greek, without success. Mr. 
Gurney said it should be very simple, such as,— 

‘ Driven from the North, where winter starved them, 
Chantrey first shot, and then he carved them.’ 


Mrs. Somerville more than once expresses her disgust at the cruel 
experiments made on animals for purposes of science. On this 
account she detested Dr. Majendie, whose manners were very coarse, 
and his conversation * horridly professional ” :— 


“A German professor of physiology at Florence roused public indig- 
nation by his barbarous vivisections, and there was a canvas for a 
memorial against his cruel practice. Miss Cobbe took a leading part in 
this movement, and I heartily joined, and wrote to all my acquaint- 
ances requesting their votes; among others, to a certain Marchese, who 
had published something on agriculture. He refused his vote, saying, 
* Perhaps I was not aware that the present state of science was one of 
induction.’ Then he went on explaining to me what induction meant, 
&e., &c., which amused me not a little.” 


| of the men who had been educated in our Universities, that it 

would be the height of presumption to attempt to write on such 
la subject. Brougham went himself to her house to urge his 
| request, and she promised to make the attempt upon condition 
| of secrecy, and that if she failed, the manuscript should be put 
into the fire :— 


“T rose early, and made such arrangements with regard to my 
| children and family affairs, that I had time to write afterwards, not, 
however, without many interruptions. A man can always command 
| his time under the plea of business, a woman is not allowed any such 
excuse. At Chelsea I was always sapposed to be at home, and as my 
friends and acquaintances came so far out of their way on purpose to 
see me, it would have been unkind and ungencrous not to receive them. 
| Nevertheless, I was sometimes annoyed when in the midst of a difficult 
problem some one would enter and say, ‘I have come to spend a few 
hours with you.’ However I learnt by habit to leave a subject and re- 
sume it again at once, like putting a mark into a book I might be read- 
ing: this was the more necessary, as there was no fireplace in my little 
room, and I had to write in the drawing-room in winter. Frequently 
I hid my papers as soon as the bell announced a visitor, lest any one 
should discover my secret.” 


The success of the work was complete. Mrs. Somerville received 
the highest praise from Sir John Herschel, her “* truest and best 
friend.” Dr, Whewell admired it extremely, and turning poet on 
the occasion, wrote a sonnet in its praise ; at the same time, he took 
steps, in conjunction with Professor Peacock, to introduce the work 
at Cambridge, deeming it essential to students who aspired to 
the highest places in the examinations. She was elected an 
honorary member of the Royal Astronomical Society and of 
several other societies, her bust was placed in the hall of the Royal 
Society, and she received the substantial honour of a pension from 
the Crown. The Connection of the Physical Sciences, Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s next work, was written in Paris, and published on her 
return to England. It passed through many editions, and was 
translated into German and Italian. ‘The book went also through 
various editions in the United States, ‘‘ to the honour, but not to 
the profit, of the author.” 

Mrs. Somerville lived much in Italy, and found no place suit 
her so well as Rome. In Italy she wrote her Physical Geography, 
and in Italy, at a great age, but with the full use of her noble 
| intellect, a happy life came to its painless close. We have already 
| given several quotations from this fascinating volume, but one 
| more, written by Mrs. Somerville in her eighty-ninth year, is too 
remarkable to be omitted :— 








“The short time I have to live naturally occupies my thoughts. In 
the blessed hope of meeting again with my beloved children, and those 
who were and are dear to me on earth, I think of death with composure 
and perfect confidence in the mercy of God. Yet to me, who am afraid 
to sleep alone on a stormy night, or even to sleep comfortably any night 
unless some one is near, it is a fearful thought that my spirit must 
enter that new state of existence quite alone. We are told of the infinite 
| glories of that state, and I believe in them, though it is incomprehen- 
| sible to us; but as I do comprebend, in some degree, at least, tho 
| exquisite loveliness of the visible world, I confess I shall be sorry to 

leave it. I shall regret the sky, the sea, with all the changes of their 
| beautiful colouring; the earth, with its verdure and flowers; but far 
| more shall I grieve to leave animals who have followed our steps affec- 
| tionately for years without knowing for certainty their ultimate fate, 
| though I firmly believe that the living principle is never extinguished. 
} Since the atoms of matter are indestructible, as far as we know, it is 
difficult to believe that the spark which gives to their union life, 
| memory, affection, intelligence, and fidelity is evanescent...... 
animals have no future, the existence of many is most wretched ; mul- 
titudes are starved, cruelly beaten, and loaded through life; many dio 
| under a barbarous vivisection. I cannot believe that any creature was 
| created for uncompensated misery, it would be contrary to the attributes 
| of God’s merey and justice.” 
| 


Yet later, and when she had passed her ninetieth year, we find 
her studying the higher algebra in the morning, reading poets and 
the newspapers in the afternoon, receiving friends, and working 
with the needle without spectacles. ‘I also enjoy,” she adds, 
‘“‘ reading about all the new discoveries and theories in the scien- 
tific world, and on all branches of science,” and she regrets that 
she will not live to know the result of the expedition to determine 
the currents of the ocean, the distance of the earth from the sun 
determined by the transits of Venus, and the source of the most 
renowned of rivers, the discovery of which will immortalise the 
name of Dr. Livingstone. Most of all, she regrets that she will 
not live to see ‘‘ the suppression of the most atrocious system of 
| slavery that ever disgraced humanity,—that made known to the 
world by Dr. Livingstone and by Mr. Stanley, and which Sir 
Bartle Frere bas gone to suppress by order of the British 
| Government.” Mrs. Somerville’s reputation is likely to be 


Mrs. Somerville’s humility is a beautiful trait in her character. | permanent, but it is possible that this unaffected record of 
When Lord Brougham asked her to write a popular account of | a beautiful and consistent life may be of more benefit to 
the Mécanique Céleste, she was surprised beyond description, think- | socicty than even the valuable works to which she is indebted 
ing that her self-acquired knowledge was so far inferior to that | for her fame. 
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LIFE OF LORD DENMAN.* 
Ir is now twenty years since Lord Denman died. Many far less 
distinguished men have not waited so long before the story of 
their lives has been told. But though the work has been done 
late, it has been done well, and we may cordially congratulate Sir 
Joseph Arnould upon the manner in which he has performed his 
task. A little more compression of details and a little more 
clearness in bringing out important points in Lord Denman’s 
career would have improved this book. In every respect it is a 
very admirable and unvarnished record of a very admirable life. 
Thomas Denman was born on the 23rd of February, 1779. His 
father was a physician, a man of energy and talent; his mother, a 
Miss Brodie, was a cultivated and active woman, who exercised a 
great and valuable influence over young Denman’s boyhood. 
From a private school he went to Eton, and thence to St. John’s, 
Cambridge. Here he formed several lasting friendships, but 


left the University without ever taking his degree, but not with- | 


out becoming imbued with a graceful scholarship and a true 
literary and general culture. This love of literature he carried 
with him throughout life. It was a never-failing solace in his 
leisure hours. By broadening and mellowing his mind, it in- 
directly no doubt tended to the production of the broad and 
luminous judgments and abhorrence of technicalities which are so 
marked a feature in his judicial career. 

The first years of a barrister’s life are more or less the same in 
every separate case. A little law, and it may be, as with Denman, 
a little literary work, employ the time of waiting. At twenty-five 
he married, and then settled down to the routine of his profession 
in London and on the Midland Circuit. Henceforth, though he 
always took a keen interest in political and general matters, his 
profession was the main object of his life. All his Parliamentary 


| favour of Sir James Mackintosh’s motion to abolish capital punish. 
| ment in cases of forgery. The want of preparation in such instances 
_ as these was far less noticeable, because every day of his profes. 
sional life afforded him constant sources of information and thought 
| upon these and similar subjects. Upon the formation of Lord 
Grey’s Ministry, in 1830, Denman began his connection with office 
| as Attorney-General. No appointment could have been more 
suitable, and not the least pleasant part connected with it was the 
prudence or manliness of the King in forgetting all personal re- 
| Sentment against Denman for his conduct in relation to the trial 
| of the Queen, and regarding him only as the man most fitted for 
the post. Denman’s réle in this important period of English 
| history was no unimportant one. He is naturally put into the 
| shade by the more brilliant and remarkable political leaders of the 
| Reform era,—Grey, Russell, Brougham, Macaulay. Yet in the 
| practical working of the Reform Bill Denman played a useful and 
| untiring part. Perhaps no man could have been more fitted for 
| the office at that time than the future Chief Justice. is heart 
was in the work, he was an able lawyer, and he was personally 
respected and liked. He was full of dignity, and yet thoroughly 
unassuming. 

In November, 1832, at the comparatively young age of fifty- 
two, he succeeded Lord Tenterden as Chief Justice of England. 
Already, as Common Serjeant of the City of London, he had pre- 
sided as judge of an inferior Court with power and dignity. The 
promise there exhibited was amply fulfilled as the head of the 
Common-Law Bench. His appointment was cordially welcomed 
by the country. His own appreciation of it, and the kindly feeling 
exhibited by his friends and colleagues, cannot be more pleasantly 
shown than in the following letter to his wife. It is one of a 
number which are not the least charming part of these volumes :— 

.“ November 7, 1832. 





efforts, both in the House of Commons and when he became a 
Peer, are more or less, except in some exceptional instances, con- | 
nected with legal matters. As a politician pure and simple, he | 
has left no mark whatever; as a lawyer who used his knowledge 
and his powers to improve the judicial system of his country in no | 
narrow sense he will always be remarkable. 

The first, and indeed the chief, point of general interest in | 
his career as an advocate, was his connection with the trial | 
of Queen Caroline, It becomes all the more interesting, from 
the fact that about this time he drew up a short autobiography of | 
these years of his life, and we thus get the mature opinions of 
the QQueen’s second counsel. His general conclusion upon the 
whole matter is as follows :—‘‘ Upon the whole, I really do not 
think, on a calm revision of the proceedings, that our course could 
have been either more judicious, according to the state of things at 
the time, or more fortunate in the result.” It would have been 
impossible in a case of such difficulty and length to avoid all errors, 
and the above estimate may fairly be considered a just one. But 
we think no one will doubt that the termination of Denman’s 
speech was unhappy, because liable to misunderstanding, a 
misunderstanding which} for a long time barred his advance- 
ment. His judgment onfLord Brougham’s great speech is 
also interesting :—‘* His arguments,” he says, ‘* his observa- 
tions, his tones, his attitude,} his eye, left an impression on 
my mind which is scarcely ever renewed without exciting 
strong emotion. The peroration was sublime. Erskine rushed 
out of the House in tears. The defect of the speech was a 
want of due care in the comments on the prosecutor’s case. If he 
had taken pains to demonstrate the falsehood of a great part of 
the evidence and contrast the proof with the opening, we might 
have had a fair excuse for claiming an acquittal, on the failure of 
all the charges against us.” { Lord Denman appears to have acted 
80 courageous and energetic a part in this miserable affair far more 
from a chivalrous desire to aid an unconvicted and weak woman, 
against whom the King and Ministers were employing the most 
harsh measures, rather than from any strong belief in the innocence 
of his client. 

In 1818, some years before the commencement of this memorable | 
trial, Denman had been elected a member for the close borough of | 
Wareham. Two years later he became the representative for, 
Nottingham, after a contest which considerably crippled his never | 
very large means. With this town he is identified until the close | 
of his Parliamentary life. We have already said that he was a | 





“My pEAREsT Love,—I can hardly believe my eyes and ears, though 
they agree in telling me I am Chief Justice of England. I most sin- 
cerely and anxiously hope that the office may not be depreciated in my: 
hands, and that I may in some degree justify the partiality of my 
friends. Their cordial encouragement is delightful. Lord Grey and 
3rougham have behaved with a simplicity and kindness wortby of great 
men. Shadwell made the farewell speech on my leaving Lincoln’s Inn 
with earnest and affectionate eloquence, but I am not sure whether my 
reception by the Judges (especially those of my own Court) has not 
gratified me more than all the rest. Great exertions will be wanted to 
preserve so much confidence and attachment.—Your ever faithful and 
affectionate husband, T, DENMAN.” 
Henceforth the record of his life is connected with the performance 
of his high judicial office on circuit or in London, varied by still 
untiring efforts in the House of Lords to carry on that system of 
legal reform which had always been one of the great aims of his life. 
Apart from his general efficiency, dignity, and power as a Judge, 
the particular instances in which he was most conspicuous were the 
case of ‘‘ Stockdale v. Hansard” and O'Connell’s case. ‘The latter 
is in many respects the most important, as though obscured at 
first by technical details, it went to the fundamental principle of 
English justice, a fair trial of a man by an unbiassed jury of his 
fellows. At the time, it did not attract the same attention as the 
memorable dispute between the Queen’s Bench and the House of 
Commons, which was finally concluded by the Printed Papers” 
Act of 1840. In both of these instances Lord Denman was able 
to feel himself right as a lawyer and also as a politician. In another 
important case, that of the ‘ Felicidade,’ upon a grave question of 
maritime and international law, it may be doubted whether Den- 
man’s thorough detestation of the slave trade did not in some measure 
warp his judgment. In a case where, however, two such able 
Judges as Denman and Platt, even though they were a very smalb 
minority, dissented from the opinion of their colleagues, it would 
be a dangerous thing to say that they were absolutely wrong, even 
though a strong feeling may exist in favour of the view of the 
majority. Against the slave trade, Denman, from the whole 
tenor of his life, and from the personal feeling naturally evoked 
by the energetic conduct of his son in Africa, was in a state of 
perpetual warfare. His biographer is inclined to consider that it 
was the cause of his final break-down, but it is more probable that 
it was but the last straw which finally overcame a constitution 
already overworked. It would be difficult, however, to find 
any cause in which a man might more worthily encounter 
his death-wound. Four years after his retirement he died, on 
September 22, 1854. No account of Lord Denman’s life cam 
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strictly legal politician. Such a man can never be a Parliamentary | be concluded without some mention of his personal character. 
success, especially when, as was the case with Denman, he trusts 'There are and have been a great many remarkable men 
almost entirely to his ready powers, and enters on a debate with | who have made a lasting mark in some great profession or 
little or no previous preparation. During the session of 1821, for political career for whose talents no one can fail to have an 
example, the most important and effective of his speeches was in admiration, but whose more personal and private life is a less 
| pleasant spectacle. On the contrary, with Lord Denman, the 


* Memoir of Lord Denman,\Lord Chief Justice}ofy England. By Sir J. Arnould, | As . ‘ . 
London: Longmans ivter” 1874. — , beauty of his private life adds very materially to the greatness of 
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his professional career. His letters to his wife and children, to | see Mr. Russell there as the Minister from that Power,” an anec- 
his colleagues and personal friends, are full of charms. There is a | dote which shows that King William knew how to pay compli- 
brightness of touch about them which sets off the solidity and ,ments, and recognise a fact also. Nevertheless, the reporter 
thought of their more serious parts. A genial sympathy runs element was so dreaded in the military department, where the 
through each. There is no change noticeable in them, whether | desire to keep secret preliminary movements was naturally strong, 
written when first struggling at the Bar, or when he had attained | that our diarist was kept in Berlin until sometime after the Crown 
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an assured position as Chief Justice. Space will not permit a 
quotation sufficiently large to do justice to their nature. This 
biography, says its author, ‘“‘is intended as much for general as 
professional readers.” We can confidently add, what, unluckily, 


’ js not often in the power of a reviewer to do, that it is worthy of 
being read by both classes, and can hardly fail to be appreciated. | 
The professional reader will naturally find most to interest him. | 


For we know of no better example of a thoroughly upright, able, 
and successful English lawyer. But however noticeable may be 


the qualities which Lord Denman showed as a judge, and earlier 


in life as an advocate, it may be doubted whether the readers of 
this book will not remember him longest for his singularly manly 
and tender character. 





MR. RUSSELL’S WAR DIARY.* 
THERE are two points of view from which a volume like Mr. 
Russell’s may be regarded ; one as material for history, the other 
as a record of personal adventure in an exciting period among 
great men and great events. The author, as the special corre- 
spondent of the Zimes, enjoyed unusual advantages, and one 
might infer that a daily register of incidents coming within his 
knowledge would present much which could not properly find its 
way into the columns of a contemporary newspaper, and especially 
as regards chronology, would be really valuable to the historian. 
On the other hand, the special correspondent has no “ office ;” be 
finds his way from place to place as he best can; he marches at 


all sorts of times; when he arrives his billet may be anything | 


from a hovel to a back-parlour, and his surroundings the least 
favourable which it is possible to conceive for composition, or even 
jotting down notes in a diary. Except for what passes under his 
eyes, he must depend upon verbal reports, and rely very much 
upon his memory. Moreover, he is bound to write what he does 
know or believe at once, and send it straight away to the mail-bag. 


Under these circumstances, the wonder is, not that the work | 


should give incorrect impressions sometimes, and furnish erroneous 


reports at others, but that, on the whole, it should be so well done. | 
And of this present volume we may say that a large portion of | 
its pages are entertaining as a story of the personal experiences of | 


a non-combatant during war-time, while they will have some 


Prince had started for the frontier. During his enforced sojourn 
in Berlin, of course he occupied himself in fitting preparations. 
“IT was buying maps of the Palatinate and countries thereabout,” 
_he writes, ‘‘ when the master called me on one side, and advised 
me to purchase a map or two of ‘the Eastern Departments of 
France.’ Many officers, he said, had got them, and the War De. 
partment were lithographing French maps as fast as they could. 
Some maps with the military routes marked on them were ‘ dressed’ 
as far back as 1866 and 1867,”—an instance of sagacious fore- 
sight not uncommon in the Prussian War Office, but very uu- 
usual in other similar departments, all of which are not situated 
on the Continent. Mr. Russell did not start from Berlin until 
| the morning of the 1st of August, a few hours before the opening 
| stroke of the war, and did not reach the Crown Prince's quarters 
| until the Bavarian cannon were breaking the silence of morning in 
| the valley of the Sulzbach, and the North-German hosts were gather- 
‘ing above Wirth. He did not see the battle, because his horses 
| were used up; but the next day, General Blumenthal, with great 
| clearness and in English, described the situation. ‘ ‘The French 
_are now quite broken in upon. We have thrust them back and 
| got through their first line, broken up their communications, 
| beaten their best General, and, I believe, their best army. ‘l'hey 
‘fought magnificently ; I must say that.” Mr. Russell rode with 
| the Crown Prince’s staff as far as Sedan. After that catastrophe 
he came to London to write an account of it, and went straight 
back to France, joining the head-quarters of the Third Army at 
Montmirail on the 13th of September. ‘Thence to the end of the 
war, the greater part of the time at Versailles, he was attached to 
this army. 

No one can fairly say that the entries from day to day, during 
the first month of the war, are not very lively and interesting, 
bringing under our eyes all sorts of persons and things, and 
_showing war behind the scenes. And if we are in doubt 

respecting the exact dates at which some observations were 
written down and some facts recorded, we are not at all sure 
that such doubts will affect the public, although they are certain 
to trouble the historian, if he deals with them in any way. 
For example, we find this entry :—‘ August 20. By this time 
we hear of the tremendous fighting round Metz, and the German 
staff officers are in high spirits. ‘There is but one cry now, * On 


| 


worth also to the future compilers or composers of authentic 4, paris!’ Bazaine, they say, is surrounded and irretrievably 
history; less, far less, indeed, in this respect than might have | lost.” Was this actually written at Nancy, or in the evening at 
been reasonably anticipated, yet still a certain value, because they | Vaucouleurs, the next halting-place? After the news had reached 
bring home to the imagination not only the movement and colour jim that MacMahon was making for the Meuse, that the whole 
of the campaign, but at least the outward aspects of con- | German Army had begun to move north and north-east, and that 
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spicuous men. No doubt a spiteful critic might find a great | 
deal to satirize in a special correspondent who parades his | 
lofty acquaintances a little too freely for good taste, but we may | 
justly remark that, if he does hia duty, a special correspondent is | 
bound to have as many friends as possible at the very fountain- 

head of affairs, and that his relations with them are not an | 
improper subject for record in a diary. It may also be said that 

there is too much of Mr. Russell and too little of the war, but the | 
fact is, that after Sedan he was unfortunately placed, being chained 
to the Crown Prince’s head-quarters at Versailles, and that he 


he must get ready to move, Mr. Russell writes :— 

“ The curate tells me,.as I go to lie down, he is ‘glad I am not a 
German.’ I thought he meant for my soul’s sake, but on inquiry I 
learned it was on account of my body, for ‘these gentlemen will never 
see their patrie again. It was terrible, mats c'est positif.’ And some- 
how Major-General Blumenthal was quite of a different opinion; for 
taking me into a recom in which was a table covered with a large map, 
on a scale of an inch to amile, he said, ‘ These French are lost, you seo. 
We know they are there, and there, and there,—MacMahon’s whole 
army. Where can they goto? Poor, foolish fellows! They must go 
to Belgium, or fight there and be lost,’ and he put his finger on the 
map between Méziéres and Carignan.” 





would have been — in his element in the camps of Prince! f this was duly written down at Brabant le Roi on the 27th of 
Frederick Charles or General Von Manteuffel, after Metz had sur- | August, it isa proof of German foresight, very interesting to the 
rendered. For Mr. Russell can give a vivid and picturesque idea | military student. General Von Blumenthal the next day at St. 
of a battle. Only two battles—one partially, the other entirely— |Menehould said, “‘ Why, they are lost,—they cannot escape!” 
came under his pen during the long sojourn at Versailles, neither of | Here is an anecdote of a different nature :— 
which is described in this volume, the diarist remarking that he | As I was riding across the Place to overtake the staff, I heard my 
will not repeat what he wrote to the newspaper. Consequently, | name called, and turning, saw the Duke of Manchester in his riflo 
the bulk of the book is made up of notes on his personal doings, | uniform, all equipped for the field. He had arrived in the hope of 
. . : | being invited or permitted to accompany the Crown Prince, to whom 
and therefore lacks the interest attaching to the earlier pages. | he is well known, and was mortified to find that his soldierly desire to 
Mr. Russell, obedient to a sudden summons, packed up in haste | see service could not be gratified. If any man could hope to go with 
and started for Berlin some days after the declaration of war. | the head-quarters of a German army, from connections and strong 
These he had an tatecst ith Count Bi k. the Ki h | sympathy, it was the Duke. But there he stood planté /a in St. 
Cr Pri h Ge ny bts — yes » =e ing, t 16 | Menehould, ‘ determined,’ he said, ‘to see some of the game.’” 
aoomede eth: : a wt aad mer te ey ee Poli- At Rheims, on his return from the flying visit to London, Mr. 
the » Sea ' worse - Png P . “ r ca & ed court to | Russell met Count Bismarck, who took him home, gave him a 
Se oF var oo eer Gn cigar, and talked to him while he dressed for dinner, giving especi- 


forei ; snag tensiny- : 

oreign correspondents. r When Mr. Raseell biped Presented sad the | ally a lively account of his interview with Napoleon LIL, after 
King at a sort of unofficial Court, his Majesty said that “ public a oe 

opinion was very powerful in these days, and that he was glad to| — ,, I was fast asleep in bed,” said Count Bismarck, “and very much 
tired after the day, when an aide-de-camp woke me up to say that the 
Emperor was coming into Donchery to see me, When I heard he was 





* My Diary During the Last Great War. By W. H. Russell. London: George 
Routledge and Sons. 
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coming I was astonished. I thought, under all the circumstances, I | the canvas,—Montezuma, Guatomazin, Cortes, 


should have been the last man in the world that he would have cared | 
has filled in many a shadowy outline, under the names of Hualpa 


I had sat up until half-past one the night before, and it was 
just five when I was awakened by the news. I pulled on my coat and 
called for my horse, and was off immediately to meet him. I had no 
orderly, or I outstripped him, and when I got a little way outside the 
town I perceived the Emperor coming along in a carriage with some 
officers on horseback. 1 immediately dismounted and stood in the 
road, letting my horse go. When he saw me standing in the road (per- 
haps mistaking my gesture, as I raised my hand to my cap to salute 
him), and seeing that my horse had been let go, there came for a 
moment a look in his face as if of alarm. But he was at once reassured. 
I received him with the same respect that I would have shown to my 
own king. He alighted, and I proposed we should walk into a little 
cottage close at hand. But the house was a weaver’s, and not clean, and 
so chairs were brought outside, and we sat together talking. Then the 
Count repeated the story about the Emperor's anxiety to see the King. 
‘I told him it could not be done until the terms of the capitulation had 
been signed. He urged it again and again, and I always gave him the 
same reply. Then I pointed out that it was no use for him to affect to 
treat with the King after his declaration that he had no power what- 
ever, and that all the authority over the army and the country rested 
with the Regent and with the Government. As the conversation be- 
came unpleasant, at last I proposed we should talk on a different 
subject.’” 

We may quote one other interesting passage, entered under the 
date of February 2, when an end had come to the resistance of 
Paris :— 

“When I set out for Paris, I loaded my carriage with bread, meat, 
vegotablos, &c., and Harpes [his man] also laid in a store for Dr. Her- 
bert, Lord Carnarvon’s brother, who has been acting nobly during the 
siege, and covering his name and country with honour. There was 
great delay at the crowded bridge, but at last I got free, and drove 
straight to the British Embassy, where I found Mr. Wallace presiding 
over a distribution of food to the famished English. The place looked 
like a co-operative store. 
a great load on his back, and I picked him up and gave him a lift. 
What stories to hear! 
tributed my load as judiciously as I could. 


to see. 


Found Dr, Gordon looking 


pale, thin, and hungry, at the Hotel St. Honoré, and Wyatt a walking | 


ghost. Next day I went over to the Tuileries and visited General Vinoy, 
chief of the Army. Ho was full of sorrow, but burning with anger too, 
for his officers and men were loaded with insults by the armed rabble, 
and he feared the worst as soon as the Germans had left.” 

Touches of this kind abound in Mr, Russell’s pages. We can, 
however, only regret that so little care should have been bestowed 
on the proofs, and that the volume should be disfigured by very 
many errors, which make it painful to read. An author owes 
some respect to the public, some also to himself, and we are 
astonished that one so susceptible to criticism as Mr. Russell 
should have allowed his ‘‘ Diary” to escape from the press ina 
condition so little creditable to anyone. 





THE FAIR GOD.* 
Tuere is properly no history, only biography, says Emerson, 


adding, ‘* All inquiry into antiquity—all curiosity respecting the | 
Pyramids, the excavated cities, Stonehenge, the Ohio circles, 


Mexico, Memphis—is the desire to do away this wild, savage, and 


preposterous There-or-then, and introduce in its place the Here- | 


and-now. It is to banish the Not-me, and supply the Je. It is 
to abolish difference and restore unity. Belzoni digs and measures 


in the mummy-pits and Pyramids of Thebes till he can see the | 


end of the difference between the monstrous work and himself. 
When he has satisfied himself, in general and in detail, that it was 


made by such a person as himself, so armed and so motived, | 


and to ends to which he himself, in given circumstances, should 
also have worked, the problem is then solved; his thought lives 
along the whole line of temples, and sphinxes, and catacombs,— 
passes through them all like a creative soul, with satisfaction, and 
they live again to the mind, or are Now.” 


supplied from outside or arising spontaneously in Mr. Wallace’s | 


mind, is really the basis upon which he has constructed the story 
before us. And in the enigmatical phrase of the writer quoted 
above, we may say he has discovered for us many things we knew 
long before. 
with which the pages of Prescott, or those of the authorities 
to which he refers, had not already made us more or less 
familiar; but he has taken bits of fact, as Professor Owen 
took the merry-thought of the Dodo, and constructed, not with 
such scientific accuracy, but yet with great skill, a consistent 
whole therefrom. He has made us at home with the actors in 
that great drama of the sixteenth century, so that the veriest 
schoolboy will turn from his tale to the pages of Prescott or of 
Helps with fresh comprehension of the subject of which they 
treat, and as a necessary consequence will look with added interest 
to the lives of the men who made that age memorable. Mr. 
Wallace has studied attentively the more prominent figures on 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico, By 
Boston, U.S.: James Osgood & Co. 1873. 
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Mr. Auberon Herbert toiled in on foot with | 


I gave Mr. Wallace some of my bread, and dis- | 


This thought, whether | 


We doubt if his narrative supplies us with one fact | 


es, 
Alvarado, Doiia 
Marina, and with very subtle apprehension of the actual scene, 


the young warrior, Mualox the high priest of Quetzal’, Io’ the son 
and Tula and Nenetzin the daughters of Montezuma. Mr. Wallace 
has woven around names a history not wholly imaginary, but 
tinctured with romance not after the style of Scott, but after 
that of Bulwer in The Last Days of Pompeii. 

The story commences with the year 1519, when the valley of 
Anahuac ‘‘ was as yet untrodden by the gold-seeker, with crogg. 
hilted sword at his side, and on his lipsa Catholicoath.” In theearlier + 
pages we gain an admirable introduction to a few of the principal 
characters from the gossips assembled in the house of Xoli, the Chal- 
can, who combines in his own person the duties of rich citizen, 
broker, and hotel-keeper, and whose house serves the joint purposes 
of a modern club, and (save in the point of its special business) the 

' ancient barber’s shop; indeed, we are more than once reminded of 
| Nello’s shop at the sign of ‘* Apollo and the Razor” in the streets 
| of Florence. But possibly one of the finest pictures in the early 
| part of this book is that of Montezuma, brave, learned, sensible, 
yet sensuous and superstitious, disbelieving in his inmost soul the 
High Priest’s theory that the strangers were gods, his disbelief 
strengthened by the skull his own eyes see in the kiosk in the 
|"T'zin’s gardens; trusting Guatamozin’s loyalty to Anahuac abso- 
lutely, yet jealous of that very loyalty as it might possibly 
| affect himself, and finally, under the fatal, almost magnetic influ- 
| ence of Mualox, bowing his heart to the thought that Quetzal’, 
the Fair God in whose return every Aztec more or less believed, 
really led the invaders, We are brought face to face with this hero 
‘of many a well-written page, not as he stands before us simply in 
Spanish records or in historic criticism, but in the imaginary inner 
' chambers of his life, —not expressing himself with all the conscious 
self-analysis born of a later civilisation, but no less truly troubled 
with ‘a tortured double self,’'—purpose in conflict with purpose, 
the instincts of the king with those of the much-dreading 
priest. ‘The interior of the temple where Mualox delivers his 
| prophecy is not described with the zest of the antiquarian, but is 
invested with more of human interest, as the reader is conducted 
through room after room, hall after hall, only noting, as it were 
by the way, the marble panels, the rich carvings, the white 
figures on the grey coral, as he follows with haste the steps 
of the King, eager with him to see what is the writing on the 
wall. And when all is over, and Montezuma has descended yet 
deeper into the caverns of the temple, and has heard the 
| vision of the daughter of Mualox, we understand what his nobles 
could not, —how it is that their warrior-priest, the mighty monarch, 
is so overcome; and what, also, is the after-effect of the weight 
of superstitious terror which crushes his spirit as no more tangible 
form of evil could :— 

“Next evening a courier sped hotly over the causeway and up the 
street, stopping at the gate of the royal palace. He was taken before 
the king; and, shortly after, it went flying over the city how Quetzal’ 
had arrived, in canoes larger than temples, wafted by clouds, and full 
of thunder and lightning. Then sank the monarch’s heart; and though 
the Spaniard knew it not, his marvellous conquest was half completed 
before his iron shoe smote the shore at San Juan de Ulloa.” 

But the scene which will captivate the imagination of the young 
‘most, and for the moment beat Ballantyne out of the field, is that 
in which the young warrior, Hualpa, at the risk of his own life, 
saves Montezuma from the tiger which has escaped from the royal 
menagerie. ‘The subsequent conduct of Hualpa towards his foe, Iztil’ 
the Tezcucan, is not unparalleled in the annals of heathendom, 
but the record of it here is full of dramatic interest. ‘The foes 
| meet at the ‘* King’s banquet,” and we wish we had space to insert 


| the description of that banqueting-hall in its barbaric (?) splendour; 
but for those twenty thousand human victims yearly sacrificed to 
the gods, but for the ghastly horror which surrounded at least one 
dish on the king’s table, we might rather say the splendour of a 
civilisation which has passed away. Prescott has recorded that 
amidst the presents given by Cortes to his youthful bride was one 
of five emeralds cut by the Aztecs into the shape of flowers, and 
cups cut in gold and ornamented with pearls of exquisite work- 
mapship. We know it was the overlading with much such 
treasure which caused one of the greatest difficulties of the 
Spaniards during the terrible Noche Triste. Nor need it be thought 
that the description of the rich splendours of Montezuma’s Court 
is exaggerated. For ages gold had been accumulating. So slight 
was the intercourse of the Mexicans with other nations, that they 
might have been in another planet, for all the gold that went out of 
| the country. Then the great proportion of the people were really 

serfs, so that all the wealth of the jand drifted to the comparatively 
' small upper-class, and it is only with what we may call the upper 
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ten of even that class that the story before us has to do. It is 
true, on one occasion we are told that when Montezuma vacillates 
and fails, the will of the people makes itself known, and that will 
ig war. But the extremest Radical of the modern world finds 
moments when it is impossible to forget, — 
“°Tis not in maltitudes of common minds 

A mighty cause can live, but in the 

Master-mind of one who sways them.” 
And so the will of the children of Anahuac meant loyalty to the 
person of Guatamozin. The manner in which the fortunes of 
Tula, the daughter of Montezuma, are interwoven with those of 
Guatamozin is well told, though her patriotism and devotion | 
suffer somewhat from our remembrance of her subsequent history, | 


as three times bride of the enemies of her husband and her country, | . 


but in the volume before us her story is not pursued beyond that | 


terrible night so ineffaceably written on Spanish memory. Mr. | 


Wallace has made one great mistake in the construction of his 
book, and it is one we should advise him to remedy in that second 
edition he is so sure soon to see. ‘True to his theory that a 
personal experience, though ever so plainly told, is more attractive 
to listeners than fiction, he has endeavoured and has fairly suc- 
ceeded in giving his work the appearance of a narrative translated 
from ove who knew all the facts as they occurred. This is quite 
fair, and to young inquirers into history compensates for slight 
misleading, by so fastening the interest upon the subject that an 


but more especially to young readers, particularly boys, who will 
fiud a fresh pleasure awaiting them. 





| THE SOUTH-SCOTCH DIALECT.* 

| AFTER the many years’ work of Dr. Richard Morris and the Early 
English Text Society at the three great dialects of Early English, 

| and the elaboration by Mr. A. J. Ellis of his Paleotype and Gloesic 

| to represent all English sounds by the letters of our ordinary alpha- 
bet, it was almost matter of necessity that renewed attention should 

_be given to our modern English dialects. And accordingly, we 
find that an ‘“‘ English Dialect Society” has been just started by 


| Mr. Skeat at Cambridge; Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte has 


lately summed up in London the results of his long-continued 
investigations into our dialects; the Manchester Literary Club is 
about to print its Lancashire Glossary ; and the Philological 
| Society has just published Mr. Murray's masterly and exhaustive 
| treatise on the dialects of the South of Scotland. This revived 
activity comes only just in time, for the village schoolmaster, the 
| railway, the factory, and the penny newspaper, are fast ob- 
| literating the old provincial landmarks of speech ; and the changes 
| over which Professor Sedgwick groaned in 1868 are quickening 
their pace, not only in his Dales and the rest of the “North 
Countree,” but over all Britain too. 


| According to Prince Louis Lucien, our dialets still divide into 





intelligent reader would at once seek further information at more | three great branches,—Northern (with two groups, North and 
authentic sources.. But not content to let his story tell South), Western, and Central,—which subdivide into ten dialects, 
its own tale, Mr. Wallace has written an introduction, stating | 424 these into twenty-six sub-dialects. Of these twenty-six sub- 
distinctly that his work is a translation from the works of Fer- | dialects, ten are found in Scotland; and it is with the tenth, 
nando De Alva (Iztlilzochitl), a noble Tezcucan, who flourished | representing the fourth main dialect of the Northern group, that 





| 
j 


at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and whose works, we 
are all aware, are largely quoted by Prescott. Mr. Wallace pro- 
fesses to be translating MSS. now for the first time given to the 
world ; they were found, he says, among a heap of old despatches 
from the Viceroy Mendoza to the Emperor, and he concludes,— 


“Tn the translation certain liberties have been taken, for which, if wrong 


has been done, pardon is besought both from the public and the shade | 


of the author. Thus, the Books in the original are unbroken narratives ; 
but with infinite care and trouble, they have all been brought out of 
the confusion, and arranged into chapters. So, there were names, some 


of which have been altogether changed; while others, for the sake of 
euphony, have been abbreviated, though without sacrificing the identity 
of the heroes who wore them se proudly.” 


Now, hal this statement been even in some degree true, we 
should, instead of a very cleverly written historical novel, have 
had here a most valuable record throwing light on the whole sub- 
ject of Mexican civilisation. A romance, it is true, but a romance 
from the pen of a Tezcucan, himself an actor in the tragedy he 
depicts, would have been a different thing from a novel, however 
clever, on the same subject, from the pen of an Englishman, or, as 
we presume in this case, an American. And so Mr. Wallace has 
concluded, and in a fit of compunction, lest his book should 
have undue weight, he has written a preface simply to state 
that the work is not really a translation at all. About 
the morality of this proceeding we have nothing to say. How 
far the right of introducing fiction into the introduction of a book 
may extend is a nice point we do not care to decide. But to 


make a statement in the introduction which materially affects the | 
story, and then write a preface to deny that statement, is, to say | 


the least, very inartistic, and destroys the force of more than one 
of the best passages in the book, by throwing the reader back on a 
critical inquiry into the truth of some statement he is bound to 
accept in good faith,—as, for instance, in a really magnificent 
sketch where Orteguilla the page is lost in the caverns of the 
Temple of Quetzal’, and is suffering from hunger and thirst and the 
horror of darkness. The narrator describes with minutest detail 
the gradations of suffering and delirium in the hungry and thirst- 
stricken, adding, —* I have had personal experience of the anguish 
and delusions of which I speak. I have felt them, and I know.” 
The force of several pages is lost, and even Orteguilla for the 
moment forgotten, the mind instantly recurring to that unfortunate 
preface. ‘The assertion, if true, lends force to the narrative. But is 
it trne? It is, of course, De Alva who speaks, but then we know 
that, as far as these pages are concerned, he is a fiction. We have 
said perhaps more than we at first intended upon this point, be- 
cause it is just the one blot on the book, and can so easily be 
removed. ‘There is not the slightest occasion for the introduction, 
which is rendered absurd by the preface, and both might be left 
out with advantage. Mr. Wallace has used old material, and 
woven it into a story quite sufliciently brilliant to stand on its own 
merits. We heartily commend it to those who do not demand that 
@ tale shall be so written that it can be finished at one reading, 


Mr. Murray deals. Its dwelling-place is the dales of the Teviot, 
the Esk, and the Annan, the Ettrick and the Yarrow, or in other 
words, the Border Counties, extending from the Tweed to the 
Solway, and from the Cheviots to the Locher Moss; and its special 
| importance to students of our langaage historically is, that it is the 
| least changed representative of the ancient tongue of Caedmon, 
Cuthbert and Beda, and the Northern writers of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries.” As a Scotch judge said, on hearing 
read a bit of the Yorkshire Richard Rolle of Hampole’s poem, the 
Pricke of Conscience (A.D. 1348), “ You call it Early English, 
but it is neither more nor less than Broad Scots.” Of course, this 
South-Scotch dialect has, in the course of five hundred years 
' since Hampole wrote, developed peculiarities of its own. It has, 
for instance, produced such names as Peuwch-heuwch-hauwch, 
which, says Mr. Murray, ‘“‘comes very natural to a Teviotdale 
' mouth”—accustomed to crunch granite boulders, one would think, 
—it has largely bred diphthongs out of vowels that were simple in 
Anglo-Saxon, so that our “ You and I will go over the wall, and 
| pull a pea,” is sounded as “ Yuw an’ mey ’I] gang owre the deyke, 
an’ puw a pey;” but in many points of grammar this South-Scotch 
dialect still preserves the characteristics of the Northern Early 
English of Hampole and Barbour. Thus the old abstract-noun 
ending ung or ing, which the Midland and afterwards standard 
English, as well as the Southern dialect, began to confuse with 
| the inde, ende, ande of the present participle in the fourteenth 
‘century, is still separated from it in Southern Scotland, ‘‘ The 
' bairn was hyngand be the hangings,”— 
“T’ve heard o’ a liltén’ atour yowes milk/n’, 
The lasses a’ liltan afore the break o’ day.” 

So also the distinction between the old Northern mar singular, and 
ma plural (more), is still kept up: ‘ meae bairns, an’ mair tui gie 
them ” (“ More children, and more to give them ”) ; and similarly, 
the singular and plural forms of enough are found: ‘ aneuwch o’ 
waitter, ancuw o’ steanes” (‘‘Enough of water, enough of 
stones”). The old Northern demonstrative thir, Latin hee, 
which dates from the end of the twelfth century, is still in regular 
use on the Border in the same sense ; and the dialect has also pre- 
served, in huz, us, one of those curiously misaspirated thirteenth 
century forms which are so common in manuscripts like that of the 
second text of Layamon. Another very interesting point is the 
perpetuation of the old usage that the verb in the present tense 
took no plural ending when it was used with a pronoun, but did 
take the plural s when its subject was not a pronoun. Thus 
Hampole wrote, ** Now haf we rest......- Now love we.” 


“ Wharfor we suld pink pat /yres here.” 
-reason] fas nane.” 





“Sen the creatures pat skill [ 
“ Tym /oves in the kynde pat pai have tane.” 
And so the Southern Scotchman says “ Aa [=I] cum fyrst ; yt’s 
mey ‘at [=that] cums fyrat ;” “* yt’s huz ‘at says seae; ye sey quhat 
+ The Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, By James A. H. Murray. 
' London: Asher and Co. 
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they mein,” &e. For many other like points, and an admirably | by his glossary of, and his treatise on, the Banffshire dialect, is at 
full and accurate discussion and representation of the grammatical | work. If only he, and the members of the Manchester Literary Club 
and phonetic peculiarities of the dialect, we must refer the | and English Dialect Society, can work up to Mr. Murray's level, 
reader to the second part or body of Mr. Murray’s book, while we and produce monographs equal to his,—which isthe best yet written 
call attention to its first part, or ‘* Historical Introduction,” of , on any dialect of these Isles, and fit to stand beside the very best 
ninety-two pages. | Similar productions of the Continent,—we shall have a body of 

This Introduction is by far the most generally interesting part | dialectal literature that the nation may be proud of. Mr. Murray 
of the work; for in it the author has completely exploded the | has been trained in the best phonetic schools,—of Melville Bell, and 
absurd notion of some of his perfervid countrymen who, miscalling | A. J. Ellis ;—in the best linguistic school, of Old and Early English 
their ignorance patriotism, have insisted that early Scotch | Texts; he writes of the dialect in which he was born and bred; and 
authors wrote Scotch, and not English ; secondly, he has for the | he has made a scholar’s use of his methods and his material. 
first time pointed out the three periods, with their characteristics, in 
the development of the South-Scotch dialect,—(1), the Zarly, end- . ii, anita ae 
ing about 1475 A.D., which was simply Northern English ; (2), | A VERY YOUNG COUPLE. 
the Middle, closing with the Union of England and Scotland, and | A very lively and pleasant little tale, vivid in its interest, and 
the dropping of Scotch as a literary language; (3), the Modern, | the harrowing part of it not too prolonged for endurance, nor too 
when the dialect was used only by the common people, and in | artfully shaded to leave a loophole for the entrance of a beam of 
ballad and lyric poetry. Thirdly, Mr. Murray has shown how the hope. ‘The very young couple are spirited as well as young ; they 
three chief dialects—North-Eastern, Central, and Southern—into | marry on a hundred and seventy-five pounds a year, without any 
which he divides the smaller non-Gaelic half of Scotland, and | conception at all how small expenses add up; and one is led to 
which he has settled solely by “internal characteristics of pro- | suppose at first that the story is to turn on the money difficulties 
nunciation, grammar, and vocabulary, correspond with great | and the temptations which poverty brings. But that is only the 
political and ethnical divisions made known to us by history.” authoress’s little ruse to throw a certain amount of dust in our 

The first point, that the language spoken in the Lowlands was | eyes, and render it possible for the reader to doubt, with the rest 
simply English, that of the Anglian territory of Northan-hymbra- | of the world, whether the ‘‘ very young” husband has been be- 
land, Mr. Murray makes clear by a series of parallel extracts | trayed by his want of money into complicity with an act 
from documents from the tenth to the end of the fifteenth | of fraud, or whether it is as wise as it is loyal in his ‘ very 
century—though with the sad gap for nearly 300 years| young” wife to repel with indignation and disdain the suspicions 
before the thirteenth century, for which only fragmentary | which are cast upon her absent husband. And this sug- 
records exist—and by the words of all the great Scotch | gests the only doubt we have about the art of this vivid and 
writers themselves: Andro of Wyntoun, who says he turns| bright little tale—namely, whether we are permitted to see 
his cronykil ‘‘ off Latyne, intyll Yuglys sawe ;’ Barbour, who | enough of its hero to have the absolute faith of the young wife in 
translates a bit of Latin “in Ynglis toung,” his own verse ; Harry | her husband justified. Certainly for the sake of the story it was 
the Minstrel, who says of Longueville that he was ‘‘ Lik to the | desirable to leave a shadow of a doubt; but then for the sake of 
Scottis, sauf of his tong, for Zugliss had he nane;” Dunbar, who | its hervine it would have been well for the truly discriminating 
calls Chaucer ‘in oure Tong ane Flouir imperiall,” and says to him, | reader to possess the clue to her perfect trust. ‘This we are not 
** Was there noucht of our Jnglisch al the Lycht ;” Lyndsay, who | given. The very young husband is a lively, kind, affectionate, 
speaks of ‘*our Inglis” and * Jnglisch toung.” As Mr. Murray | impatient, apparently honourable young man, without any par- 
| ticular evidence of high principle, and though there is plenty to 











| 
| 
| 
| 


well says :— 


* Down to the end of the fifteenth century there was no idea of calling 
the tongue of the Lowlands Scofch: whenever the ‘ Scottish language’ 
was spoken of, what was meant was the Gaelic or Erse, the tongue of 


the original Scots, who gave their name to the country. The tonguo | 


of the Lowlanders was ‘Inglis,’ not only as being the tongue of the 
Angles of Lothian and Tweeddale, and as having been introduced 
beyond the Forth by Anglo-Saxon settlers, but English, as being the 
spoken tongue of the Northern subjects of the King of England, those 
with whom the subjects of the King of Scotland came most immediately 
in contact.” 


show that he would not himself have been guilty of anything like 
dishonesty, one is by no means so certain that he would not, 
under sufficient pressure of personal motive, have so far consented 
to aid in concealing the delinquency of a friend as to throw grave 
suspicions upon himself, and expose himself to a certain amount of 
| responsibility for what was dishonourable. We feel, therefore, 

that though Georgy carries the day, there was something wilful 
|rather than purely reasonable in the high-handed absoluteness 


The fact is, that the language-bottle called Scotch, contains no , of her trust, whereas a very little evidence of something of higher 


mixture, but five-eighths of Irish oil (Gaelic) floating on three- | principle in her husband than is ever actually delineated, would 
have rendered her trust as justifiable in the reader’s eyes as 


eighths of provincial English water. It was from Ireland that | 

the Scots and the name Scotland came ; from the North of England it is in any case pleasing and devoted. Perhaps, however, the 
that the so-called Scotch language or dialect came. But about | authoress means to teach us that love should go much 
the middle of the sixteenth century native writers, from political | beyond even its own discerning power, in the loyalty of 
or patriotic motives, began to cease calling their language by its its trust, that it should be the evidence of things not 
old name, “Inglis,” and christened it Scottis or Scots, which term | only not seen, but not spiritually discerned; that love 
had, down to 1400, meant the Gaelic of the original Scots, so that should put down moral distrust, until actually compelled, by 
that thenceforward was known to the Lowlanders as Yrische or | the very avowal of the person loved, to entertain it. If that 
Ersche. There was some justification for this change from ‘‘ Inglis” is the view, we don’t think we can agree with it. Love has, no 
to ‘‘Scottis,” asin the course of centuries certain changes had | doubt, a discernment of its own, and very rightly sets at defiance 
worked themselves out between the Euglish Northumbrian and the | the secondary evidence which convinces minds incapable of this 
South-Scotch forms of speech. These changes were due to (1) | discernment. But then this discernment is quite as powerful in 
Keltic influences on the forms of words ; (2), to the strong French | the direction of moral deficiencies as in the direction of high moral 
alliance, which penetrated the whole national life, and even the | characteristics, and if it perceives a certain moral deficiency, as it 
language, to such an extent as to have caused the adoption—as | sometimes does, in the same direction as the secondary evidence, 
Mr. Murray shows—of the article ane before a consonant (ane it is no part of the loyalty of love to resist absolutely all but de- 
kyng = un roi) in Middle Scotch, instead of the older a, as in Early | monstrative proofs of wrong conduct. Now, we think there is, as 
English ; (3), the enormous importation of classical words. But | far as the reader is informed, a certain looseness and weakness of 
this quasi-independent Middle life of the Scotch dialect was of | character in the hero of this novelette, —a certain indifference to his 
| employer’sinterests, anda disposition to excuse the irregularities and 


short duration. The Reformation brought the language back | 
nearer to its English parent. The English Bible was for the first | even vices of that employer's son, which might well have raised a 


forty years of the Reformed period the only one accessible to | doubt in the most devoted wife’s mind whether he was wholly blame- 
Scotchmen ; English Reformers were their teachers and allies. | less in the matter of the crime, though she was no doubt quite justi- 
Soon came the Union of the Crowns in James I. ; and Scotch, asa | fied in rejecting scornfully the notion that he had been its author. 
literary language, ceased to exist. In its Modern or third period | For the purpose of justifying the absolute and unhesitating loyalty 
it has been confined to the talk of common folk, and used, when | of the young wife, we think there should have been just a higher 
largely diluted with English, for those poems and ballads, like | note or two audible in the character of the young husband,—a 
‘*Scots wha hae,” &c., called Scotch, with which Burns and his | note or two sufficient to show what it was in him that had so 
followers have delighted the world. firmly rooted her trust, but not sufficient to overbalance altogether 
As has been said above, Mr. Murray has dealt only with the | the weight of suspicion against him. 
smallest division of the Scotch dialect. On the next in extent of eo i : ” 
area, the North-Eastern, Mr. Walter Gregor of Pitsligo, known seuleas tence Ward and oe Pe a ee eee 
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With this little criticism we have done our complaints, and for | this refusal only be made logical and thorough, and we are landed in 
the rest, can give hearty praise to this taking little book. Perhaps | complications of which the question of Mormonism is an example. On 
the lodging-house servant is a trifle too lodging-house-servanty, | another subject, we shall let our author speak for himself :—* It is 
if we may be permitted the expression, aud the benevolent country °™™mon to ring the changes upon ‘Puritan persecution’ and 
doctor is too much in the regulation-benevolence line, but the * Massachussetts intolerance, , and even 80 cautious and candid 
talks between the very young couple before the crisis of the story, | * writer as Dr. Ubden ascribes to a peculiarity of the congre- 


° . . . gational theocracy ‘these peremptory measures for the expulsion 
g 
and the conduct of the young wife after it, are both given with |of every opposite tendency which threatened to disturb the unity 


toms apes, ond me petiet part carries the reader's heart with it. ‘of the Chureh and the State Governments, or but to cripple tho 
The little tale itself is so short, that we would not nae wan A account | efficiency of tho latter.” But measures which Dr. Ubden ascribes to 
spoil the story by further detail, but of the lively dialogue we a stringent Church theory, and which he elsewhere characterises 
must give a single specimen. Here are the “‘ very young couple,” | as religious persecution, were prompted by a presumed political 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Clare, at tea in their lodgings with the son | necessity; and singularly enough, this action of New-England 
of the country banker who employs the very young husband:— | Puritanism in the seventeenth century is reflected in the so- 
«You've a pretty look-out here,’ said Mr. Fortescue; ‘ rather better called German Liberalism of the nineteenth. It is seldom wise 
than my father’s bank has, Clare? Whatan awful hole it is! and what | for ono nation to criticise the internal history of another; and 
dreadful oy pe stuck vt rar = og ok phage A cet |<those who live in glass houses should not throw stones.’ Yet the 
g the old gentleman expects me to submit to it? ’—‘ Do all bankers |... a hae 7 
ra baton - be ti asked I, quickly, the vision ‘of that future | 2a pata a om ae rod pares sed a8 9p oud rm - 
partnership floating before my eyes.—‘ Not quite all, I believe,’ replied another, W hat the colony of Massac asotts ay did to protect itse 
| from the emissaries of the Church of England, and to rid itself of 


Fred, and then the two gentlemen laughed.—‘ But what do they become 

then?’ Isaid, feeling vexed.—‘ My love, they’re not caterpillars,’ answered | Papists, Anabaptists, and Quakers, was grounded on precisely the same 
my husband ; ‘ they don’t necessarily turn into something different from | plea of the necessities of government, and the maintenance of public 
what they are at first.\—*Then do they always remain clerks on a peace, order, and unity, which to-day is urged by the Liberal Press for 
hundred and twenty pounds a year, even when they become quite old | the expulsion of the Jesuits from Germany.” As an argumentum ad 


men ?’—‘I haven’t the least idea what becomes of them,’ remarked | ed : . 
young Fortescue, lazily ; ‘but probably, when it has a Rete they | 4oménem this is excellent, but Mr. Thompson does not so intend it. The 


know themselves..—‘ Was your father a clerk once ? ’—‘ The governor? | religious policy of New England in the seventeenth and of Germany in 
bless his old heart! Oh, dear, no—never; always a junior partner, or | the nineteenth century seem to him equally admirable. If this is the 
that sort of thing.’—‘ And are you one?’—* IT? Am I? Well, that I) nowest result of Liberal thought, perhaps it would be well to have a 
don’t know. If Iam,I shall pretty soon cut the concern; but I opine little “Consorvati Gen” . 

I am only learning the business. My father is not pleased with me | ED SCURNSE ORNS DENTE ' . 

just at the present moment, Mrs. Clare, and thinks it of great import-| British Battles on Land and Sea. By James Grant. Vol. I. (Cassell 
ance that I shall form business habits; so he has put me into the bank | and Co.)—Mr. Grant has found here a subject to his heart, and has 
poe poe le temps, poor old boy! Ho expects mo to form business | yade what is not only an interesting, but also a valuable book. This 
aie. Wane comaene qd Nite einem ches" pon wand © bond first volume begins with the battle of Hastings and carries us down to 
Jide bank clerk, my dear,’ said Fred, coolly—‘ if to produce one is to be = oe d witl A illustrati 

the result of your intelligent inquiries—allow me to present him to your | the battle of Dettingen. It is adorned with copious illustrations, not 
notice in the person of Mr. Frederick Clare.’—‘ And what ever made | only of battle-scenes, but of costumes and armour. If among these had 
you?’ drawled Mr. Fortescue ; ‘ that’s what I can’t in the least make | been included a plan of every great battle, such as those which Mr. 
out. After Cambridge, too. Why, I’ve heard of you from Danvers and | Grant has supplied from contemporary sources of the great conflicts in 
Harcourt. What ever made you jump into the governor's bank ?’—* A Marlborough’s campaign, the value of the work wonld have been in- 
matter of money,’ replied Fred, smiling at me—‘Eh? What?’ cried | ~~ Vort ‘ “ic + Cr aegis Odin tak tad cl ee tied 
tho other, catching the meaning of the look. ‘Matri-mony—eh? But | creased. Ver aan Daneregteem, OVER Cf Che Whe ENE AES Grays am, 
weren't you going into the Church? ’—‘Ah! I gave that up. I didn't | is not sufficient for a clear understanding of an engagement, except at 
fancy taking orders.’—‘I’m thinking of it myself,’ said Mr. Fortescue, | the cost of trouble which few readers are willing to take. In some 
coolly. There’s a fat family living I could step into to-morrow if 1) eases, sufficient materials are scarcely to be found ; in many, much has 
felt inclined to be examined by a bishop. . But why a bishop? It must to be supplied by conjecture, but the intelligent assistance of such a 
be a horrid bore to be examined by a bishop. Td rather go uptoa’ 7” a os i ities te euteeniie ambi What 
doctor about life insurance any day. I say, Clare, you onght to know writer as 4 os Grant wou ae ee we - = 
—do they wear their aprons and lawn sleeves while they do it ?’—‘ Oh of wonderful list of battles it is, and hardly one which, if we put 
course, and wigs, too..—‘ That’s nonsense, for they’ve renounced their, the exploits of English, Scotch, and Irish into one common stock, 
wigs. I ascertained that the first minute I gave the thing a serious js not a victory! True, there are some things which make us 
os but — get over yg a pep of the — er abate our pride a little—sundry exploits of the Dutch, for instance— 
awn sleeyes—the one so small, and the other so very large! 1a : : et : a : 
always has stood by me, and always will, and makes — en ve but no nation, surely, of the ancient world or the modern could show a 
at least, as far as bishops are concerned. Way are the lawn sleeves so 
large and the aprons so very small? Now Mrs. Clare, have you the 
least idea why ?’—‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ I answered, laughing, | were fighting under Lord Scales against the Moors, “They were mar- 
‘though I think the Spron can’t be too small, it is so supremely ridicu- vellous good men in the field, dexterous archers, and powerful with the 
lous..—* That one didn’t wear one when he married us,’ said Fred.— battle-axe. In their great pride and self-will they always sought to 


‘Oh, yes, he did,’ replied I; ‘but he had his robes over it, so that we . ; » tryt ; 
didn’t see it.’—‘Which was a blessing,’ said Fred, ‘as it might have | Press in advance and take the post of danger, trying to outvie our 


disturbed our weak minds on a solemn oceasion,’—‘ Dear me!’ cried | Spanish chivalry. They did not rush forward fiercely or make a bril- 
Mr. Fortescue ; ‘were you married by a bishop? ’"—‘ Why not?’ asked | liant onset, like the Moors; but they ever went into fight deliberately, 
I—‘ Oh, for no particular reason. Don’t be alarmed. I believe the | and finished obstinately, and were slow to sind out when they were beaten.” 
ceremony is just as valid, only you must be uncommon great swells— Napoleon, it seems, was not the first to discover this characteristic of 
that’s all.’ We all laughed. ‘I was christened by one, too,’ said IL— ake te w sacle iaaae md Mr. Grant’s book readors 
‘Then I hope you'll live to be buried by one,’ said Mr. Fortescue, kindly, | “"S"'*” seeps. 2 ES Sk ne Cees ee 
‘and I don’t see how you can wish for anything grander than that. 
And pray, Mrs. Clare, as you are a privileged person, and can inform | Six Weeks in the Saddle: a Painter's Journal in Iceland. By 8. E. 
me, how does the apron look in private life?’—‘Just as I said before, | wayor, (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Waller's bright little book, which 
supremely ridiculous,’ [ replied.—‘ Well, it has a great deal to answer |. — Imirably illustrated a rith a whimsical poe t of the _ 
for, as, in all human probability, but for that apron I should have taken |S “*®™Tably Mius ne ee pedir: ha tincraeg een nviye yg Boa: nares 
orders myself. Think of what a loss the Church has had—think of me | Of his journey. “ Burnt Njal,” it appears, “ was at the bottom of it.” 
in the pulpit, but with the fear before my eyes that one day I might be Mr. Waller got Dr. Dasent’s version of the Saga into his constitution, 
compelled to wear a bishop’s apron. I couldn’t do it; upon my life, ! and nothing would satisfy him short of visiting Iceland, and identifying 
ma’am, I couldn’t do it.’—‘ You might have run such a very small risk, I | the scenes of “the peerless Gunnar'’s” remorseless hen-pecking by 
think,’ I replied drily.—‘ Very small risk! Why, if I was a curate to- | Hallgerds 8 the deals ted that * linen: wane i tl 

morrow, I couldn’t feel secure that they wouldn’t make me a bishop | ~~" S°T®% ane the feuds between tal very odious woman and ve 
next day. They've tolerably snug berths, too, bishops have. If it almost as detestable Bergthora. Gunnar was the chief object of Mr. 
wasn’t for the apron, I don’t know that I should mind being one. I Waller’s admiring sympathy, though he felt a mild interest in Njal, 
don’t, indeed.” “that great good man,” as he calls him. It is not necessary to share 
Moreover, the lively rattle of the story is not better painted for us | his enthusiasm, which indeed borders occasionally on aflectation, 


than the tension of its deeper interest and the happy exultation |i order to enjoy his book, and we are not ill-pleased to find 
of its close. | that after the first chapter, he lets off Gunnar and Nijal with 
—— | very slight mention. The general impression, in a practical sense, 
which his narrative, very brightly and pleasantly told, produces, is 

CURRENT LITERATURE. that Iceland may be a nice country to visit if one is young, strong, 

—_—-— indifferent to one’s meals and one’s sleep, impervious to wet, 

Church and State in the United States. By Joseph B. Thompson. capable of riding any horse anyhow, a master of the art of swimming 
(Triibner.)—Mr. Thompson wrote this essay for the especial benefit of | in icy and torrential streams, so naturally jolly that hunger and soli- 
the German nation. “From being prepared for a foreign market,” says tude cannot depress, and so naturally healthy that the absence of all 
a critic in the Atlantic Monthly, “it is rather couleur-de-rose.” This | the normal conditions of civilised existence, without any sustaining 
critic points out, for instance, that the clergy aro, for the most part, interest or excitement as compensation, cannot injure one. If one is 
“miserably paid and insufficiently educated.” And he also suggests the | not all these things, and an artist with a sense of humour, like Mr. 
great difficulty that will certainly arise from the refusal of the State to | Waller, besides, then one had better let other people look up the topo- 
acknowledge any religious sanction to the principles of morality. Let ' graphy of the Njala, and report upon it, Of course, Mr. Waller would 








roll of successes chequered by so few reverses. A Spanish chronicler of 
the time of Ferdinand and Isabella says of an English detachment who 


young and old. 
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not accept this as a fair conclusion, but he leads us to it, though he 
makes out the best possible case for Iceland. 

Follaton Priory. 2 vols. (S. Tinsley.)—This is a novel of the 
ordinary sensational kind, written in indifferent English. The hero, or 
one of the heroes, falls in love with a married woman, and we are left 
for a time in doubt whether she will not elope with him. Happily the 
two do not get beyond the brink, and the strictest moral justice is 


satisfied when the lady, set free at last by the death of her husband, | 


feels that an expiation is due to the memory of one whom she had 
wronged in thought, and refuses to marry her old lover. Adultery 
having been thus fortunately escaped, we tremble again at the proxi- 
mity of murder. The beautiful young poisoner, having ascertained 


that the will of hor victim is all right, is just about to drop the fatal | 


poison into his lemonade, when the virtuous athlete, who has run all 


the way from the railway station to the old hall, dashes in in time to | 


arrest the fatal cup. Of course, he has his reward provided for him ; 
and as we find him in Paris with his wife, who is “engaged in quieting 
a lovely, but very refractory child,” while the beautiful poisoner has 
become one of the chief of the demi-monde, under the sobriquet of 
“Sans Peur,” the reader will see that virtue is properly triumphant. So 
much must in fairness be said for Follaton Priory, yet we cannot think 
that any reader will be edified or even amused by it. 

The Cambridge Paragraph Bible. Edited for the Syndies of the Uni- 
versity Press by the Rev. F. H. Scrivener. (Cambridge University 
Press.)—The object proposed to themselves by the promoters and the 
editor of this work has been to supply “a critical edition of the Autho- 
rised Version” of the Bible, in contemplation, it may bo added, of the 
completion of the revision which is now in progress. It is a curious 
fact that no such edition has ever appeared. The first edition was 
hurried through the press. “The printing,” says Dr. Scrivener, in his 
introduction, “so far as the translators superintended it at all, must 
have been begun and ended within the short period of nino months, 
which seems wholly inadequate for all they had in hand.” To bring our 
Bible into strict conformity with what is nominally the standard edition 
would certainly not be desirable. Dr. Scrivener goes on to describe 
with careful minuteness the principal editions of the seventeonth and 
eighteenth centuries. He does, in fact, everything that could bo 
desired for the text of the Authorised Version, and this is a more 
considerable labour than most readers would imagine. The 
second section deals with the “marginal notes,” and the third with 
the use of italic type, as representing additions or changes made by 
the translators for the purpose of more clearly bringing out the sense of 
the original. For this use the translators appear to have had certain 
rules, which, however, they carried out but very imperfectly. Much 
has been done in this edition to make it more consistent. Punctuation, 
obviously a matter of the greatest importance, as supplying what is in 
fact a perpetual commentary, is the subject of another section. <A fifth 
deals with orthography, grammatical peculiarities, &c., and a sixth with 
the marginal references. Among the Appendices is one of peculiar 
interest on the * Greek Text adopted by the Translators of the Authorised 
Version of the New Testament.” 
are arranged in paragraphs, the poctical according to the structure of 
the verse. The Apocrypha very properly forms part of the volume. 
The exclusion of these books from the ordinary Bibles is surely a mistake. 


The prose portions of the Seriptures 


Ecclesiasticus especially is a book of the greatest value, both literary 
and theological. 

The Wonderland of the Antipodes, and other Sketches of Travel in the 
North Island of New Zealand. By J. Ernest Tinne, M.A, (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—This is a pleasant little volume, which tells us all 
about the North Island of New Zealand, its wonderful geysers, its 
interesting natives, its tropical vegetation, and its eternal spring, 
real spring—that 1s, not an English version of the phrase, which 
means sleet, east winds, night frosts, and all one’s favouite buds 
nipped just as they are opening. But in New Zealand their spring 





Florence quite indiscriminately. But these are trifles; why, however, 
does Annie go fainting and showing such violent feeling, because g 
man she never cared for is taken ill? And why does the courtly Major 
Ashleigh turn up rude so often, without any cause that is evident to 
the reader? We think the audacious Phil is our favourite character, 
and should like to have had a little more of that young gentleman. The 
conclusion is very lame and hurried. A story without pretence to 
originality or genius should make a cheerful and satisfactory ending, 
and not leave its readers, who will probably be of the youthful and 
simple kind, dependent upon imaginations which they may not possess, 


Mountain, Meadow, and Mere. By G. Christopher Davies, (Henry 
S. King and Co.)—Mr. Davies’ sketches are for the most part of angling 
experiences, and these not of the remote and impossible kind with 
which such writers as “ Ubique ” tantaliso us, but domestic and attain- 
able. We admire, but feel unable, we confess, to imitate the benevolent 
sportsmen who, when they have found a good thing, never rest till they 
can communicate it to the public through the columns of the Field, 
Of such is Mr. Davies, but we observe, with regret, that he speaks of 
these delightful spots as of things that are bygone, as indeed in these 


| days they too probably are. Can it be that there is such splendid carp- 





| necessary materials are not at his command. 


fishing anywhere as he describes in his second paper? Let the 
angling reader, who may have thought himself lucky if he has cireum- 
vented a dozen of these cautious creatures in his lifetime, imagine two. 
young fishermen taking home “six to a dozen fish apiece,” with an 
average weight of 2b. Another thing we admire in our author is that, 
though he can cast a line on occasion, and has seen—most exciting of 
sights—the swirl of the salmon as he rises to the fly, he has nothing of 
the insufferable affectation which disdains all kinds of angling other 
than for trout and salmon. He does not disdain the pike or even the 
tench ; even the monotonous work of “long-line fishing” has, faute de 
mieux, some attraction for him. Anglers who wish to anticipate in 
expectation the pleasures of another season (though for pike-fishing, 
at least, there is no better season than winter) should read Mr. Davies’ 
book. We should add that he deals with other sports besides angling, 
that he has some taste for natural history, and that he writes verse of 


| good quality. 


The Physiology of the Sects. (S, Tinsley.)—The idea of the book is a 
good one, but the author has not been able to work it out. In fact, the 
A few observations, more 
or less true to fact, are to be found in relation to the types of race and 
general physique which belong to various forms of belief, but these are not 
enough to justify the ambitious title of the book. We commonly sup- 
pose that a High Churchman, an Evangelical, a Baptist, a Jesuit has 
each his own type of countenance, and there is just enough of truth 
in the belief to gain it a certain vitality; but for the science of the 
physiology of the sects, if such a science there be, much more extensive 
observations are needed than have yet been taken. The strictly phy- 
siological facts are indeed of the scantiest. It is the necessary con- 
sequence that the book before us really consists of a set of ecclosiastical 
sketches, which are sufficiently lively, and which profess, but do not 
sueceed in reaching, a perfect impartiality. We have no reason to 
quarrel with the direction of our author's inclination, but we must say 
that it is very clearly marked. Here isa delightful picture, which ought 
to please some of the best friends of the Spectator :— 

“ This spirit [that of honest inquiry] finds its outward manifestation 
in the cheerful earnestness which is the physiological sign of the mem- 
bers of the Broad Church. Their looks display a pleasant union of 
intellect and heart,—the one marking tho face and forehead with the 
deep lines of thought, and the other toning them down with the gracious 


| gentleness of human sympathy. The glow of a poetic enthusiasm lights 


is the sort of thing poets mean, painters paint, milliners devise toil- | 


eltes for, wise poople need not wrap up against, and gardeners may be- 
lieve in. Mr. Tinne is given to an over-emphatic statement of his opinions 
sometimes, and occasionally falls into the mistake, not rarely made by 
young travellers, of supposing that he has evolved brand-new ideas which 
have never occured to any other brain; but he is an agreeable writer, 
notwithstanding these defects, and his descriptions, combined with 
several charming photographie views of the North Island, confirm our 
previous notions of the beauty and desirability of New Zealand as 


superior to those of the other Australasian colonies. 


Annie's Story. By the Author of * Petite’s Romance.” (Chapman 
aud Hall.)—Annie’s Story is just the sort of novelette for a young lady 
or a young gentleman with the toothache. It is harmless and lively and 
sulliciently interesting, without taxing eithor the mind or the spirits at 
all beyond what even a sufferer from toothache could endure. If we 
may judge by tho “wills” and * woulds ” for “shalls ” and * shoulds,” 


for “takes,” &e., it is the work of an Irish lady,—and 





and * bring 
wit the vivacity it displays also the carelessness of the Irish nature. 
Good English and good grammar turn up or absent themselves 
apparently by chance. We are not now speaking of * willis” and 
“shoulds,” and other azknowlelged differences between English and 


Ir 





oS 


h Anglo-Saxon; and Sir John is Sir George and Caroline is, 


up the countenance, as they mingle with men in the discharge of all 
public duties. In all they take an earnest and brotherly interest, not 
looking upon them merely as things lawful to be done, but as things 
having a close and intimate connection with practical religion.” 

We hope that we have friends who will not be displeased at another 
little sketch :— 

«“ Taken broadly, the Independents are marked by a bold and manly 

bearing, an intellectual development of the face and head, a frankness 
and heartiness of manner, a geniality of temper and disposition, and a 
capacity for taking part in ordinary human pleasures, which is as free 
from looseness as it is opposed to asceticism, and which makes them 
the most cheerful, the most companionable, and the most sociable of all 
the descendants of the ancient Puritans.” 
And azain, “few of the sects have, on the whole, more admirable and 
agreeable characteristics than the Zaptists.’ And here, by the way, 
we may present our author with a real physiological fact, founded on 
the very extensive observation of an old friend of the writer :—“ The 
Baptists are like cats, the Independents like dogs,”—not, we hasten to 
explain, because they have a dislike for each other, but because the one 
are attached to places and the other to persons. The likenesses of the 
other sects are less flattering, and we shall leave our readers to discover 
them for themselves. 

One Love ina Life. By Emma M. Pearson. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—* Only a woman should write a woman's life. Who else can touch in 
icate lights and shades that compose such a picture? Who 





else can tell what unseen hands strike the chords that ring out, true or 
false, as angel or demon sweep [sic] the strings? I will try to shadow 


out a woman’s life, as I, a woman, saw and read it by the light of my 
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own heart’s sympathy.” And then Miss Pearson proceeds to sketch a | condescended to talk with sinful man.” No more inappropriate word 
life supposed to be sanctified by one pure love, which certainly docs not | was ever misused to express the relation between the Eternal Father 
do her imaginary friend any credit, nor offer any bright example to | and his children. 

impressionable young ‘ladies, nor reflect any honour on the writer's} qyo ible Educator, Edlitod by the Rev, E. H. Plamptre, Vol. I. 
powers as an authoress, Sentiment and platitude and melodrama ; 
abound. Tho young lady, by name Muriel Gore, is twice jilted—once | 
on the eve of her wedding-day—by a weak fool with nothing in him 
that we can discover, and nothing on him except a drooping moustache 
and well-made clothes, of the name of Caryl Trevor. She persists 
in loving him through three volumes, although she hasn’t even the 
excuse of thinking that he sincerely loved her, and finally agrees to 
run away with him the day after his wife enters aconvent. She has a 
heap of confidants, always male ones—a Ritualist clergyman, a Romish 
priest, a boy friend, and a Spanish count—who remind her, with hand- 
pressures and abundance of objectionable, disgusting familiarity, that 
she may always depend on them, and to whom she talks freely, on a 
first introduction, of her sorrows and troubles. She is disgusted with 
Evangelicism—which our authoress exaggerates and caricatures so out- 
rageously as to defeat her own end—disappointed with Ritualism, 


unable to accept Romanism, and in fact, gives up religion altogether, 
' 





(Cassell.)\—We desire on the present occasion to call attention to rather 
than to review this work, which is being published in numbers, and of 
which the first volume lies before us. In the ease of such a book, it is 
especially necessary to see the whole, before we can pass upon it any- 
thing like a really adequate criticism. Nevertheless, we have here enough 
to assure us that the Bible Educator deserves a favourable reception 
from the public. In some degree it oceupies the same ground as is taken 
up by “ Bible Dictionaries,” but its treatment of the same subjects is 
more popular, and when oceasion demands, more didactic. In relating, 
for instance, the lives of the patriarchs, there is to be noticed an ethical 
and religious, as well as a critical and historical, element. It has, 
again, in some cases, as in that of the botany of Scripture plants, a better 
opportunity of discussing the subject in a full and orderly way. Some 
subjects, too, are dealt with which the dictionary very rightly avoids, 
but which, whether they land us in theological controversy or no, must 


"1 , , t delit : ‘ bo treated of, because people must read about them, and must, in one 
¥ ’ 0. 0 av > yerate ads rs 0 4 s. H “4 ; 
Weeks n the eve of deliberately abandoning herself to her way or another, make up their minds about them. We may notice, as 


passions, — feelings and reason are insulted by being formed in | belonging to this class of subjects, some papors by the Rey. Dr. Farrar, 
that the sight of a silver crucifix aroused such a storm of | of Marlborough, ete “Inspiration,” written with that gentleman's accus- 
religious gratitude, pity, and love, that she gave up all her tomed eloquence and force. Among other contents of this volume we 
plans, wrote her intended paramour a note, and slept soundly. She may mention “The Coincidences of Scripture,” “Difficult Passages 
was only just in time to save her character, for in the morning she 
woke to find that her lover was all but killed, so that a later repent- 
ance would have looked wonderfully like sour grapes. She has the 
questionable taste, when it can lead to nothing but hor own dis- 


Explained,” &e. 
oints;” or, Suggestions, Passages, Incidents, and Illustrations 
Jrom the Writings of T. De Witt Talmage, D.D.  (UWodder and 
grace, to confide to her Romish priestly friend — meant to be Stoughton.)—We are not quite sure that the friend and admirer who 
nearly perfect, but whom we discover incidentally to be both a has picked out these “ Points ” for public notice has done a kindness to 
plotter and a liar in the causo of his Church—what she had in- | the divine whom he delights to honour. Phere are few writers whose 
tended to do, but how she had repented in time; and of course he | genius is such that * volume of passages noticeable for their ns 
blesses and sympathises, &c., and with more thoughtfulness than she | be®uty and originality can easily bo compiled from them ; = the other 
had a right to expect, does not let it go any further. There is a family , bad, it = to find oddities. W here Dr. Talmage is serteus, We do 
of Evanses—generally spoken of in the plural as “the Evans” or “the | 2° find him sufliciontly weighty or impressive to merit the distinction 
Evans's "—who play a conspicuous part. The mother is a very wicked | —4t which the envy, it may be, of human nature, is inclined to rebol— 
old woman—made so by Evangelicism—described at one time as “not of being “ extracted,” but jests and quaintnesses have an admitted right 
a hypocrite, she was a self-deceiver,” and a little further on as “too | # % paragraph of their own. Few readers of © Points” will fail te Te- 
well trained in hypocrisy.” The sons are respectively the villain and member the following:—* Be not guilty of the blasphomy - asking 
the providence of the piece, but are so stupid that they always fail in God to — of you when you sleep with your windows right down, 
their diabolical and angelie purposes, though they talk, even as boys, °' °t chicken salad at eleven o’elock at night, or sit down om 8 
in tones of mystery and determination that would make the success of a C*Ke of ice to cool off,” when serious utterances sufficiently 
melodrama, The tale includes some anecdotes and stories meant to be tue and valuable will be utterly forgotten. So the impres- 
funny. Our verdict, on the whole, is that Miss Pearson, though sion will be left that Dr. Talmage 18 a youneter who keeps 
possessed, we fancy, of some power, has only succeeded in this his hearers trembling on the brink of a laugh. Probably he is 
sufficiently sober and serious; and the short sketch of his career is 


enough to show that he has power of a certain kind. We are glad to 
see that his theology is of a liberal tone. “Points” seems to want a 
sort of criticism which might not be suitable to a volume of completo 
discourses. So we may point out that it was not Elijah’s, but Elisla’s 
"and that 


instance in writing a very poor and disconnected story, without one 
pleasant character, and in which the only ono that has the stamp of 
reality is that of the weak, unstable, unprincipled hero. If the object | 
of the story had been to show that one tenacious love in a life cannot 
purify and sanctify it and save it from pollution, it would have been : 


: servi vho “ saw i a ains a cavyalead flame 
successfully attained. | Servant who “saw in the mountains a cay leade of flame, 


the story of the Eastern king who “had graven upon his tomb two 

The Alps of Arabia: Travels in Egypt, Sinai, Arabia, and the Holy fingers, represented as sounding upon each other with a snap, and 
Land. By William Charles Maughan. (Henry 8. King and Co.)—This | under them the motto, “All is not worth that,” has been somewhat 
is one of those, unfortunately numerous, records of travel for which it perverted, though, it must be acknowledged in the interest of morality, 
is not possible to say a good word. Laboriously, no doubt conscien- | «. Eat, drink, &c.,” it said, “all the rest is not worth that,” which can be 
tiously, written, and elaborately got up with every propriety of map hardly the moral which our preacher wishes to enforee. Again, we do 
and type, of preface and arrangement, it is so dull, so dreary, so super- | not know where Dr. Talmage gets the line which he quotes, @ propos 
fluous, that nothing but a sense of duty, stimulated by the irre- | of the miracle of Cana, “The unconscious water saw its God and 
sistible fascination which the mere names of the places visited by Mr. blushed,” but surely the epithet “ unconscious ” spoils it, The original 


Maughan exercise, could sustain one in the labour of reading it right | was, we believe, ** Vidit et erubuit Nympha 
through to the end. Unfortunately, too, the only unusual or out-of-the- where pudica is certainly conscious. 
way portion of the journey is over the same ground—Abakah and Petra 


[or lympha] pudica Deum,” 


i 
New Epit1ons.—We have to notice the fourth edition of Townsend's 

| Manual of Dates, edited by William W, Croft (Warne). Our tests have 
found the information supplicd by the volume, which has been com- 


pleted up to a very recent date, perfectly satisfactory. Mr. Robertson 
republishes his History of the Christian Church (Murray), the con- 


—which M. Lenoir described so brightly and amusingly in his “ Artists 
in Egypt,” last year, and the contrast between him and Mr. Maughan is 
melancholy. To find this book readable, it would be necessary to have 
no previously-formed notion of the places, the people, the customs, and 
the experiences which it describes; then their intrinsic intorest and 





ae » . . clusion of which we noticed some months ago. The four volumes of 
the curiosity of ignorance would palliate its baldness, and its com- 


mon-place, which are too much for the well-read in the literature 
of travel. There is an amusing naiveté about the preface, in which 
the author recommends his readers to make a tour to Mount Sinai, and 
“if possible, and provided that they care to encounter the trouble, risk, 
and expense involved,” to “attempt” the journey to Petra. In that 
case, he “assumes” that the travellers “ have a certain amount of tact 
and coolness,” and he is of opinion that “one of the party should know 


the original edition will appear in eight of a smaller and, we may add, 





a more convenient size. The Liye of Mary Queen of Scots appears 
separately in two volumes, reprinted, after revision and some condensa- 
tion, from Miss Agnes Strickland’s Lires of the (Queens of Scotland 
(Bell and Sons). The volumes form part of * Bohn’s Historical Library.’ 
——Many readers will welcome a popular and cheaper edition of the 
Book: of the Psalms, by J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D. (Bell and Sons), de- 
: scribed as “a new translation, with explanatory notes for English readers.” 
something of geology, so that the remarkable and unique features of ——Mr. G. Gillillan’s Bards of the Bible(Mamilton and Adams) appears 


rocka any ai ay . raciated.” TT -j sa lisine . — . 7" ‘ . . 
e rocks and mountains may be appreciated.” The trite moralising t= « sluth edition, In Fiction we have Col. M. Taylor’s Confessions of 


and indiscriminate outbursts of effusive piety which interrupt the nar- a Thug (U.S. King and Co.), The introductionto the first edition was 
t » & gi a OBS ucti 





rative, without adorning the style or edifying the reader, are precisely written in 1839, and the author, writing now after tho lapse of thirty- 
what sound literary judgment would have avoided. If the facts and four years, is able to state an unquulilied belief that the strange, horri- 
associations of the Holy Land fail to impress travellers and their readers, | pJo practice which forms the subject of the book has been absolutely 
the lessons they ought to teach will hardly be conveyed by such plati- suppressed. We are glad to perecive that this volume is to be the 
tudes as those in which Mr, Maughan endeavours to enforce them. | first of a series of reprints of Colonel Taylor's admirable Zndian Tales 
One cannot part with cordial feelings from a book whose closing sen- | Such books as “Tara” ought to be readily accessible ——The Diary of 


tence refers to Mount Sinai, as the place where “Jehovah himself | Lady Willoughby (Longmans) was, we believe, the first of that highly 
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successful series of attempts to describe in an appropriate style English 
domestic life in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to which 
“ The Household of Sir Thomas More” and “ The Maiden and Married 
Life of Mary Powell” belong. In Poetry we have a second edition, 
revised, of The Poems of Schiller, translated by Edgar A. Bowring 
(Bell and Sons). The volume is one of “Bohn’s Standard Library.” 





We have also before us the “ second series” of The Poetical Works of 


Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited and prefaced by the author of “ Tenny- 
soniana ” (Chattoand Windus). The poems are, we are informed on the 
title-page, “ now first printed from the author’s original edition.” This, 
in the case of Shelley’s poems, is a matter of some importance. The 
“Rovolt of Islam” was originally published under the title of “Laon 
and Cythna.” In that poem the lovers Laon and Cythna were de- 
scribed as brother and sister. Strong representations were made to 
Shelley on the subject, and he was with difficulty induced to recall the 
work, and to modify it by the removal of this revolting incident. Three, 
and probably more copies, however, were beyond recall, one of them 
having been sent to the Quarterly Review, and being there made the 
occasion of a very fierce attack, not altogether, we must take leave to 
think, undeserved. In the edition before us the hero and heroine are 
presented to us according to Shelley’s first thoughts, and the sympathy 
of the reader is asked for the proceeding. “Itis,” we are told, “a pious 
duty to the memory of the poet to substitute the perfect poem as he 
wished it to stand for the mangled and mutilated version which 
eventually saw the light.” “A pious duty!” Surely the moro 
sobor thoughts of a poet, even if they are foreed upon him 
against his will, should be allowed their weight. Is ho never to be 
allowed to blot a line in which he may have offended against the moral 
instincts of mankind? Why should our approval be asked, when 
those to whom everything that revolts against society scems specially 
to commend itself insist upon uncovering what the author himself and 
those nearest him, and most, it may be supposed, in his confidence, 
wished to conceal? Not even the high ethical authority of Mr. Swin- 
burne can reconcile us to the practice. Messrs. H. 8. King and 
Co. publish “the Author’s Edition” of the Poems of William Cullen 
Bryant, with twenty-four illustrations and a very striking portrait of 
the poet. With this, as belonging to the same poetical literature, we 
may mention “a complete edition” of The Poetical Works of Edmund 
Clarence Stedman (Boston, U.S.: Osgood. London: Triitbner.)——New 
editions have also to bo noticed of Yesterday, To-Day, and For Ever, a 
Poem in Twelve Books, by E. H. Bickersteth, M.A. (Rivingtons); and 
The Pastor of Silverdale, and other Poems, by Miss Stapleton (Williams 
and Norgate), The reprint of two articles which have lately attracted 
some attention may be noticed. These are Plymouth Brethrenism 
(Hodder and Stoughton), from the British Quarterly Review of October, 
1873; and The Agricultural Labourers, by a Wykehamist, from Fraser's 
Magazine poe gp The Day of Rest, 1873, an illustrated journal 
of Sunday reading (H. 8. King and Co.), is a handsome volume, which 
amply fulfils the purpose and promise of its title. It shows a list of 
distinguished contributors (it is a curious feature of the day that Arch- 
bishops and Premiers now write in magazines), and is, indeed, uniformly 
good. Such tales as “ The King’s Servants ” and “ Lost Gyp,” by Hesba 
Stretton, of which we have spoken on other occasions with well-deserved 
praise, are of themselves worth the price of the magazine. Another 
very interesting serial is Mission Life, edited by the Rev. J. J. 
Haleombe, M.A. (W. W. Gardner), vastly different in every way 
from the dreary missionary records in which the wearied “Sun- 
day readers” of thirty years ago sought refuge from still more 
dreary commentaries and books of devotion. Happy the new genera- 
tion, as far as Sunday is concerned! But they do not know anything 
about their Josephus; what a green oasis in those old days was the 
siege of Jerusalem! Another meritorious periodical, of which we 
have tho year’s issuo in one volume before us, is The Preacher's 
Lantern (Hodder and Stoughton). The Stamp Collector's Magazine, 
Vol. XJ., 1873 (Bath: A. Smith), must be noticed, with its liberal 
present in each number of an actual stamp capable of being detached. 
Finally, we record The Telegraphic Journal and Electrical Review, 
Vol. I. CH. Gillman), 





























PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_>—_ 
Baring-Gould (S.), Lives of the Saints, vol 6, Cr SVO ...ccoccssereseeeeseeeee(Lodges) 7/0 
Bartlett (B. R.), History of Germany, 12mo ...... .(Allman) 1/6 








Blackmore (R. D.), Lorna Doone, a Romance of Exmoor, cr Syo..,(Low & Co.) 6/0 
Bound for the Kingdom, 16mo ... (Nisbet) 1/6 
Brightwell (Miss), SoGreat Love, Sketches of Missionary Life, &c. (Snow & Co ) 3% 
Brock (Mrs.), The Rectory and the Manor, cr 8yo .., sagreereeseessecesseeree(SOClOY) 5) 
Bromehead (E. A,), Chats with the Chicks on Bible Subjects, part 1 (C.B.S) 2 6 
Cautey (H. E.), Diseases of the Skin, 8V0 .......seccereeceereeeeereseeeeeeeee(Churchill) 12/6 
Chained Bible, Scriptural Sketches, &c., 16mo .........(Christian Book Society) 2/¢ 
Chambers’s Information for the People, 4to. (Chambers) 8/0 








Cicero Pro Lege Manilia, Notes on, by F. Schreiner, cr 8vo......(Marlborough) 1/9 
Clarke (E. H.), Sex in Education, or a Fair Chance for the Girls (Osgood & Co.) 6% 
Colonial-Office List, 1874, 8VO ........ccccserersersersetsecenssesenesesenee s-eeeee(Harrison) 6/0 


Cox (E. W.), What am I? a Pop. Intro. to Ment: al Philosophy, vol2 (Longman) 10/6 
Cutts (E. L.), The First Rector of Burgstead, feap 8vo +...(S. P.C.K.) 1/6 
De Frederic ‘aL J.), Continental Fish-Cook, 18mo ... .(Washbourne) 10 
Dickens (Charles), Life of, by John Forster, vol 3, 8 é hap man & Hall) 169 
Dickens (Charles), Oliver Twist, Illustrated Library Edi ion (Chapman & Hall) 100 
Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, &c., ed. by J. H. Blunt, roy 8vo ...... (Rivington) 360 
Dixon (W. H.), History of Two Queens, vols 3 and 4, Svo...(Hurst & Blackett) 30/9 
Euripides, Scenes from, by A. Sedgwick, Rugby Edition, 12mo (Rivington) 1/¢ 
Fenn, Compendium of English and eter Funds, by R. L. Nash (E. Wilson) 25,9 
Foreign- Office List, 1874, 8vo. ° --.-(Harrison) 5,0 
Gaius, Commentaries, & Rules o Ipis J iversity Press) 16/0 
Gesenius, Students’ Hebrew Grammar, by E. Roe dige r, cr 8vo.. (Asher & Co.) 76 
Hamilton (J.), Lectures on Syphilitic Osteitis & Peres sstitis, er 8vo (Churchill) 66 
Hodder (E.), On Holy Ground : Scenes in the Land of Promise, cr8vo (Nimmo) 7/6 
Hutchinson (T. J.), Two Years in Peru, &c., 2 vols 8vo ............(S. Low & Co.) 28.0 
John F, Reynolds, Q.C., or the Bubble & Squeak Co., 3 vols cr 8vo (Newby) 316 
Johnson (S.), Life and Correspondence, by E. E. Beardsley, cr 8vo (Rivington) 120 



























Kingston's Hurricane Hurry, 6s.—Three Midshipmen, 16mo (Griffith & Farran) 60 
Knox (John), Life of, by BE 0 DOD. knecicsasecesvancscsens pesconees eooseseees (Mullan) 3/6 
Lawson (W.), Text-Book of Physical Geography, 12mo .-(Oliver & Boyd) 3/6 
Life and Adventures of Lady Anne, 18m0_ .......+0++ ”.(Simpkin &Co.) 10 
Lytton (Robert, Lord), Fables in Song, 2 vols post 8v0.. ae (Blackwood & Sons) 150 
Macaulay (Lord), Essays, er 8vo (Routledge) 10 
Marshall (Emma), Lily among Thorns, cr 8vo se - 5/0 
Martin (F.), Statesman’s Year-Book, 1874, cr 8vo. (Mac Ws 
Merivale (C,), Summary of the St. Etheldreda Festival at Ely, 187: jiitilts &Son) 26 
Modern Criticism, or the New Theology, 8vo. socseeee(Lriibner) 26 
Morell (J. R.), History of European Literature, “Middle "Ages, &e. eeee(Allman) 2/6 
Morgan (Dr. J.). Recollections of my Life & Times, an Autobiography(Mullan) 7/6 
Newman (F. W.), The Soul, its Sorrows and Aspirations, cr 8vo......(Triibner) 36 
Newman (J. H.), “Apologia PFO Vitd Su, CF BVO ccoccccccrcccvcccecsscosces (Longman) 6/0 
No More Tears, by R. Y. C., 12mo.......+6 eoevecees XG hristian Book Soc iety) 1/6 
One Thing, by Author of Copsley Annals, “er 8y0 . seveeeee(SeCley) 1/0 
Plumptre (C. J.), Culture of Voice and Speech, a Lecture on E loc ution(Allman) 1/0 
Poitevin (M. P.), Choix de Lectures de la Littérature Frangaise (Asher & Co.) 3/6 
Schiller, Jungfrau von Orleans, with Notes by Wagner, 12mo...... (Whittaker) 3/6 
Schorlemmer (C.), Manual of the Chemistry of Carbon Compounds (Macmillan) 14/0 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels,—Fortunes of Nigel, feap BVO. .e-eereveee( Black) 16 
Sea Stories, by an Old Sailor, 12mo ........ “ . Nelson & Sons) 3/6 
Sharpe (S.), Short Notes to accomp. Re ‘Trans. of Hebrew Scriptures (Smith) 2/6 
Shuttleworth (Sir J. K.), Ribblesdale, or Lancashire 60 Years Ago(Smith & Elder) 31/6 
Siliad (The), or the Siege of the Seats, fcap 8VO ... ..cecceceeeeeeee (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Smith (E.), Health, a Handbook for Households and Schools ...({sbister & Co.) 3/6 
Smith (Thos. Assheton), Reminiscences of, by SirJ.Wilmot (Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
Stedman (E. C.), Poetical Works, complete, 12m0 ....,..s0000.se00 (Osgood & Co.) 12/6 
Studies of Man, by a Japanese, cr 8vo ..... (Triibner) 2/6 
Theologia Germanica, translated by S. Winkworth, 18mo. eonveusense -(Macmillan) 4/6 


Thorpe Regis, by Author of Rose Garden, 2 vols cr 8vo...(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 21/0 
Tulloch (J.), Rational Theology & C hristian Philosophy in England (Blackwood) 280 
Vasey (Thomas), Life of, by his Widow, cr 8vo (Stock) 60 
V irgil’s JEneid, Book [ , literally translated, by M, A., 18mo .... ...(Cornish) 0 
Walford (E .), County Families of the United Kingdom, 1874 (Hardwicke) 50/0 
Wilson (A.), Student's Guide to Zoology, 12M0  .......scscerseeserseseeree (Churchill) 6/6 
Wilson (G. F.), Royal Horticultural Society, as it is and might be ......(Gilbert) 1/0 
Wollman (J.), Handy Book of Mental Arithmetic, T2MO cccccccosccecccseeQVarrold) 1/0 
Won in a Canter, by Old Calabar, 3 yols cr 8yo sesesereoessesesee(Bentloy & Sons) 31/6 
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EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. May be had by order through any 
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OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—CHRISTMAS PROGRAMME. 
—A Grand Historical, Nautical, Chemical, Botanical, Zoological, Geo- 
graphical, mogreee, Ethnological, and Polytechnical Incoherency, entitled 
RALEIGH’S QUEER DREAM; or, the PIPE, the POTATO, and the PIXIE. 
Written by Dr. Croft. The dise pictures from original desigus by Mr. William 
Brunton. The Entertainment by Mr. J. Oscar Hartwell, Misses Kate Brooks, 
Bartlett, and Westbrook; Messrs. Fuller and Marsden.—Transformations, Mystical 
and Chemical: an Experimental Holiday Budget. By Prof. Gardner—* To Brigh- 
ton and Back fora Shilling; with an account of the ‘Aquarium.’” By Mr. King— 
Safety on Land: “ Railway Travelling.".—“The Ashantee War."—Dugwar, the 
Juggler.—* The Magic Tub.”—Open daily, from 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. Admission, 1s. 
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Tr’O PATRONS and _ others.—A 
CLERGYMAN, of Liberal views (mainly those 





of the late Professor Maurice), seeks an APPOINT- | and beautifying the Human Hair. Price 
| 10s 6d (equal to four small), and 21s per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


MENT. Highest references as to character, tact, and 
ability. | 


ry OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for 


promoting the growth, restoring, improving, 


IN¢ G ED WARD'S SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE. 
33 6d, 7s, Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
There are Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 
tenable at the School and at Oxford. 


Apply “M.LS.,” Post Office, March, h, Renate. | soothing, cooling, and purifying, eradicates all Cuta- Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


— __ | neous Eruptions and Discolourations, and realises a 
Healthy Purity of the Skin. Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d 


LV uN ,_— | per bottle. 
Oe ee pee eee ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a Pearl-like whiteness to | Specimens, of MINERAL: S, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
the Teeth, eradicates Tartar and spots of incipient | has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
Decay, strengthens the Gums, and gives a pleasing | advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
Price 2s $d per box. 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for Rowlands’ Articles, | 


send their Testimonials to the Head Master, on or | and see that their signature is in Red Ink on the 
wrapper of each, without which none are genuine. ' Geology. 


The SENIOR CLASSICAL ASSISTANT- 
MASTERSHIP, to which a Boarding House, holding 
forty boys, is attached, is vacant, by the Election of the 
Rev. C. McDowall, M.A., to the Head Mastership of 
Highgate School. Candidates for the post, who must 
have obtained University honours, are requested to 


Fragrance to the Breath. 


before February 21. 








\ R. TENNAN T, Geologist, 149 Strand, 


W.C., having recently received many choice 


varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman’s gallery, the 
Amateur'’s study, and for the working Student in 
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NIVERSITY of LONDON.— 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION, 1874. 
NOTICE is hereby given, that the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of London will proceed to the 
Election of a Member to serve in Parliament for the 
University of London, on Tuesday, February 3rd, at 
Twelve o'Clock precisely, in the University, Burlington 
Gardens. All Graduates whose Names are on the 
Register of Convocation are invited to attend at such 
time and place. 
(Signed) 
January 28, 1874. 
T° the ELECTORS of the CITY of 
LO 


a aN. 


JOHN LUBBOCK, Vice-Chancellor, 
Returning Officer. 





January 26, 1874. 

GENTLEMEN,—The time has arrived when it becomes 
my duty to inform you that it is not my intention again 
to offer myself as a candidate to represent the city of 
London in Parliament. 

The continued enjoyment of your confidence 
throughout a long period of consecutive years has 
fully satisfied every motive of personal distinction or 
ambition by which men are for the most part led to 
geek the attractions of public life, and I feel that I may 
now fairly claim to retire from the burden of labo- 
rious duties to which I have for a long time become 
aware that my health and strength are no longer 
equal. 

i trust you have not found me wanting at any time 
in my personal attention to those constant demands 
upon your Members’ services which you have a right 
to claim. 

The duties of a representative of the City of London 
are manifold and laborious. There is not a branch of 
our commerce, trade, finance, or industry in which 
your interests are not concerned, and there are few, if 
any, which have not been deait with or affected by the 
wise legislation of recent years. In the discussions 
which have attended these changes, and the decisions 
upon them, it has been my desire upon all occasions to 
take the part which became a representative of your 
great community. 

Upon questions of public policy, the principles of 
that party to which I have been attached from my 
earliest life, from association and coaviction, have 
received my unvarying support. 

I have earnestly endeavoured at all times to uphold 
the rights and privileges of the corporation of the 
City, its guilds, and its companies. 

With a lasting sense of the kindness shown to me 
personally, 

I have the honour to remain, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 
ROBERT WIGRAM CRAWFORD. 


71 Old Broad Street. 

O the ELECTORS of WEST- 
MINSTER. 
GENTLEMEN,— 

In 1868 you did me the honour to return me as one 
of your Representatives in Parliament. 

I now solicit a renewal of the confidence you then 
expre:sed in me. 

In the course of the last Parliament numerous im- 
portant questions have occupied public attention. 

Measures proposed by the Government for the 
pacification of Ireland have been passed, but the 

riod of peace and goodwill which was to follow is 
still in the futare. 

I supported Mr. Forster in his Education Bill and 
in his resolve that religious instruction shall not be 

roscribed or discouraged in elementary schools, and 
P should resist any alteration of the Act which would 
reverse an educational policy I consider necessary to 
the well-being of the country. 

I endeavoured in the Session of 1871 to procure from 
the Government a reduction of 2d. in the pound upon 
the Income-tax, but although I was supported by the 
whole strength of the Conservative party, I was un- 
successful, as the Government and their supporters 
were not then sensible of the severe pressure of the 
tax upon the trading and professional classes. 

In like manner, in the last Session I failed upon my 
motion to obtain from the Government any statement 
of the manner in which they were prepared to deal 
with the increasing burdens of local taxation, which 
had been ably pointed out by Sir Massey Lopes. 

I should, therefore, give my cordial support to any 
measures which the finances of the country will 
justify, calculated to relieve the Income-tax payer and 
to lessen the burden of local rates. 

In concert with my political friends I have depre- 
cated, and should continue to deprecate, great organic 
changes in submission to the clamour of professional 
agitators, who aim at destruction rather than reform. 

There is, in my judgment, ample work for the 
energies of Parliament without embarking upon great 
constitutional changes which are not desired by the 
people. Among other questions would be the con- 
sideration of the steps necessary to increased efficiency 
and economy in the internal administration of the 
various departments of the Government, in simplifying 
and codifying the law, and in some attempt to deal 
with great social questions, among which pauperism is 
probably the most serious in its effect on the strength 
and vitality of the country. 

To your local interests it would always be my 
endeavour to give the attention their importance 
demands. 

I shall have the opportunity of explaining my views | 
more fully at meetings, which will be held in different | 
parts of our city, and at which I respectfully request 
your attendance, 

I have the honour to be, 
Your most obedient servant, 
186 Strand, Jan, 26,1874. WILLIAM H.SMITH. | 


eanieinen | 
J UBURBAN 





RACES.— An | 
h_) Association is in process of formation with a 
view to purge the Turf. Residents and owners of | 
property in the suburbs of London are earnestly 
requested to report their views to the undersigned, 
and to supply him with information as to the character 
of Race Meetings which occur in their neighbourhood. 
Communications will be strictly held as confidentia!, 
if it be desired. 
F. DU PRE THORNTON, Hon. Sec. 
103 Victoria Street, 8S. W. j 


O the ELECTORS and NON-ELEC- 
TORS of the BOROUGH of DEWSBURY. 
GENTLEMEN,— 

At the unanimous request of an aggregate meeting 
of the Liberal Electors of this Borough, held for the 
special purpose of making a Public Selection of a 
Candidate to represent you in Parliament, I have now 
the pleasure of offering myself for your suffrages. 

Having accepted this position, it becomes my duty 
to lay before you my political principles. 

Questions of Fioance must have a prominent place 
in the new Parliament. 

Iam in favour of what is popularly called a * Free 
Breakfast Table,” and therefore advocate the repeal of 
the taxes on such articles as tea, coffee, and sugar, 
which press heavily and unequally on the people. 

To the Income-Tax I have always been opposed, as 
hateful in its origin, and unjast and inquisitorial in its 
operation. Iam therefore prepared to vote for its im- 
mediate and unconditional repeal. 

To ensure the successful carrying out of reforms of 
such magnitude, I hold it to be in the first place de- 
sirable that Mr. Gladstone should take the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the new Parliament, 
and in the second place, that energetic and earnest 
economists should be returned; not only to support a 
Liberal Cabinet in financial reforms, but also to be 
constant in stimulating them to further efforts in this 
direction. 

“A free breakfast table” and the repeal of the 
Income Tax cannot be brought about save by the most 
careful economy. I should, therefore, vote for the 
abolition of all useless offices. The Royal Doweries of 
the future should, in my opinion, be obtained by the 
suppression of numerous sinecures that disgrace the 
civil list. The enormous sums that are now wasted 


| 
| 
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WHAT IT HAS COME TO! 
pBsneves BOROUGH ELECTION 


CONSERVATIVE RESOLUTIONS in FAVOUR of 
the RIGHT HON, W. E. FORSTER. 

On the 27th inst., the Committee of the Conservative 

Suenen met and passed the following Resolu- 
iou:— 

“That the Conservatives of Bradford consider it 
inexpedient on the present occasion to bring for- 
ward a Conservative for the Borough of Brad- 
ford, and this Meeting feels that its support ought 
to be generally given to secure the Return of 
Messrs. FORSTER and RIPLEY.” 

Their Organ adds :— 

* This resolution, it will be seen, does not commit the 
party to anything but a general support of the 
gentlemen named in it, and it must not for a 

t be eupr 1 that, in supporting Mr. 
Forster, Conservatives in any degree commit 
themselves to the support of the Government, or 
to that of many of the principles which he holds, 
«++s.nd as his educational policy is one which 
has the cordial approval of the Conservatives, it 
has been resolved, as has been seen, to adopt 
such a course as will not at least imperil Mr, 
Forster's seat. 





CHOICE OF LIBERAL CANDIDATES, 

On the evening of the same day, at a large Repre- 
sentative Meeting held in the Alhambra Hall, Bradford, 
Mr. J. V.GODWIN, J.P.,and Mr JAMES HARDAKER 
were unanimously adopted as the two Liberal 
Candidates! 





over the collection of the customs and excise for the 
mere benefit of place-hunters, and the needlessly large 
votes on our Foreign Embassies, together with our 
Naval and Military Expenditure, would have my con- 
stant attention. 

Mach of jobbery and more of mystification exist in 
connection with the nation’s income. I should there- | 
fore vote for the publication of an explicit and lucid 
balance-sheet every six months, and for the thorough 
separation of the accounts of the different departments. 

t is lamentable to note the growth of local taxation. 
Many of its charges ought clearly to be borne by the 
common purse of the nation. Great economies would 
result from the giving increased powers to municipali- 
ties, whereby the lavish expenditure caused by appeal- 
ing to the Imperial Parliament on purely local objects 
would be avoide. 

A country which taxes a whole people for the support 
of a particalar form of Divine Worship, professed by 
only one section of the community, cannot be said to 
have attained to religious equality, and I shall be pre- 

ared, though a Churchman, to heartily support the | 

Jisestablishment and Disendowment of the Church of | 
Engiand, convinced that such a measure will be bene- 
ficial to the State, and conducive to true religion and 
the highest interest of the Episcopal Church. The | 
vast national revenues at present monopolised by the 
State Church, should, in my opinion, after full com- 
pensation for all existing interests, be devoted to a 
purely national object, such as the providing a free 
education for every child in the nation, which would 
thus be achieved without adding a fraction to the local 
rates. 

Iam in favour of the repeal of the 25th Clause of 
the Education Act, and the general establishment of 
School-Boards throughout the country. 

I think that the time has come when every house- 
holder, whether living in town or country, should be | 
entrusted with the franchise ; and further, that a con- 
siderable alteration must be made in the present dis- 
tribution of electoral power. 

I am in favour of transferring the licensing power 
to the people, or to a council elected by the people, in- 
stead of leaving it in the hands of a capriciously 
appointed magistracy. 

The evil laws, now regulating the transfer and 
occupation of land, contribute largely to the bigh prices 
of the necessaries of life, and injuriously affect our 
home trade. As one of the executive of the Land 
Tenure Reform Association, I have long given my 
attention to this subject, aud am prepared to advucate 
important changes. 

I should vote for the repeal of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, and an alteration of the Muster and 
Servant Act, and of the Law of Conspiracy. 

The total abolition of the Game Laws, and the 
repeal of the Contagious Diseases and Compulsory 
Vaccination Acts, sha!] have my hearty support. 
Should you do me the high honour of electing me as 
your representative, I shall devote my closest atten- 
tion to the consideration of your local interests, and 
use my best endeavour in the House, whenever the 
question of @ redistribution of seats arises, to secure 
two members for your two Municipal Boroughs, a | 
measure of justice to which you are fully entitled, both } 
on the ground of population and mercantile importance. 
Iam, Gentlemen, 

Your humble servant, 
J. CHARLES COX. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, | 
Haverstock Hill.—At the lléth ANNUAL | 
MEETING of GOVERNORS, held at the London | 
Tavern, on Thursdey, January 29th instant, it was 
moved by George Hanbury, Esq., seconded by Captain | 
Sir George Biddlecombe, R N., and resolved unani- 
mously :— 
“That the best thanks of this Court are due and are 
hereby presented to the General Committee, for the 
admirable manner in which they have conducted its | 























affairs during the past year: in the economical 
management of its funds; in the care taken of the 
children committed to their charge: and especially for | 
the sound, Christian, and useful education imparted, | 
which has produced and is producing such excellent | 
results,” JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Office, 73 Cheapside, E.C. | 
This Charity, institated in 1758 for 20 Boys, has now | 
under care 39 children of both sexes. it depends | 
upon voluntary support for three-fourths of its annual | 
income, the Subscriptions only amounting to £2,400 | 
upon an expenditure of £10,000, Contributions are | 


| earnestly solicited, and wili be thankfully received as 
y A ’ > 






above, Bauker-—Loudon Joint-Stock Bank, E.O. | 


Bradford, January, 1874. 














HEGENERAL ELECTION.—OPEN 
SPACES.—An Earnest APPEAL is made to the 
ELECTORS to VOTE only for CANDIDATES pledged 
to PRESERVE all OPEN SPACES, and especially 
EPPING FOREST, for the People—W. G. SMITH, 
Hon. Sec. Forest Fund, Rose Cottage, Forest Gate, E. 





gaeras MEDICAL SERVICE, 


INDIA OFrice, 19th January, 1874. 

NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination for 
Eighteen Appointments as SURGEONS in her 
Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in 
London, on the 16th of February, 1874. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding pay aud retiring 
allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on written application to the Military Secretary, India 
Office, 8. W. T. T. PEARS, Major-General, 

Military Secretary. 
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pusuic WORKS’ DEPARTMENT in 
INDIA. 
EXAMINATION for DIRECT APPOINTMENTS in 
874. 


Candidates intending to present themselves at the 
Examination already advertised as to be held after 
Easter, 1874, are requested to send their names without 
delay to the Secretary of the Public Works’ Depart- 
ment, India Office, London, S.W.,in order that the 
forms required to be filled up may be forwarded 
immediately. They must be British-born subjects, 
not exceeding the age of 24 on July 1, 1874, of sound 
constitution, and of good moral character, and must 
have been employed not less than eight months as 
pupils or assistants under a civil or mechanical 
engineer. 

India Office, November, 1873. 





(=o and £100. The above 


sums are offered for the best and second-best 


ESSAYS on 
“BRITISH OPIUM POLICY, and its RESULTS to 
INDIA and CHINA.” 

Sir CHARLES E. TrevevyAn, Sir H. BARTLE Frere, 
and Sir Lours MALLET have kindly consented to act 
as Adjudicators. 

All ESSAYS INTENDED for COMPETITION are 
to be in the hands of one of the above-named gentle- 
men, or of J. W. PEASE, Esq., M.P., 18 Princes Gardens, 
Kensington, London. by the 3lst of May, 1874. 

Each Essay to be signed by a motto, or word, and to 
have with it a sealed envelope containing the name 
and address of the writer. 

The result of the adjudication will be published in 
the papers wherein this advertisement appears. 

All Essays, except those to which the Prizes are 
awarded, will be returned to the writers, but use may 
be made of the facts contained in any. 

The Essays will be judged, not so much by literary 
merit, as by the value of the information conveyed, 
and of the conclusions arrived at. 


H E PALL-MALL 


This RESTAURANT is removed to more spacious 
and commodious Premises, 

14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 

(embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 





| which is now available for Regimental Dinners and 


similar parties). 
Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent. 
Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption 
licence. 


| Aah CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 


HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 

25, 26, & 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W., 
PATENTEES OF 
WOOD TAPESTRY, PARQUET FLOORING, 
anp CARPET, 
Decorators and Cabinet-Makers by Steam Power. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


‘THE USE OF THE 
> r > 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 
I J EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce." 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
gold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 
JMPROVED ECONOMIC 


and 


COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of | 


Meat as ‘stock ’ for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried, 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
bimile across label. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 


e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 


and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, | 


and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Conidi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 


in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- | 


lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.1 S.E. 


TAnvers “SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used s0 many years, signed, “Z£lizabeth Lazenby.” 


XTOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 





AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- | 


tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 


and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most | 


eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
__ Angel P: Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 


To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at | 


Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 

~ RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\j THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 


curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 


soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- | 


quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, on 


ATENT 
WLASTIC STC KINGS 3, KNEE-CAPS 
1, &c., for VARICOSE VE INS, and all cases of 
Ww EAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 


SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 


= 22 Londen 
MRS. §&. _- ALLEN’S 
we D'S 
Se RES STOR E if or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 


youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
( XOUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 
J excruciating pain of Gout or Rh samatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that ec 
pane xd medicine, BLALR'S GOUT and RHEUM ATIC 
The y require no restraint of diet or continemé¢ nt 
during their use, and are certain to preyent the diseas 
attac king any vital part, 
Sold by all medicine vendors, 


at Is 14d and 2s 9a 


per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


{ Sead of LONDON CORPORATION 
| BONDS. 


| METROPOLITAN MARKET BONDS, falling due 
| the Ist April, 1874. 


In- 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical | 


postage tree, 


£5 and £43 per cent. 
HOLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENT (SURPLUS 
—— BONDS, falling due Ist April, 1874, £4} per 


ME TROPOLITAN MEAT and POULTRY MARKET 
BONDS (Loan of £115,000), falling due 5th July, 1874. 
£44 and £4} per cent. (Nos. 74 to 122 inclusive). 

BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE REBUILDING BONDS, 
falling due 28th July, 1874. £4} per cent, 

In obedience to an order of the Coal, Corn, and 
Finance Committee of the CORPORATION of LON- 
DON, I do hereby give NOTICE to the owners of 
Bonds, falling due as above, and whose names are not 
registered in the books of this department, that they 
have the option of renewing the said Bonds for a 
period of seven years from the dates of maturity, re- 
spectively, at the rate of interest of £4 per cent. per 
|} annum; provided that I receive intimation to that 
effect on or before Fripay, the 13th FEBRUARY next. 

In the event of no such option being exercised, the 
| Bonds in question will be paid off at maturity. 

Forms of assent will be forwarded on application, 

BENJAMIN SCOTT, Chamberlain. 

Chamber of London, 

Guildhall, January 22nd, 1874. 

N.B.—This notice is intended only for those whose 
names are not registered in the Chamber of London; 
all whose names and addresses are registered will 
receive notice by circular. 


| LA 


| ce 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
| 13 St. James's Square, London, 8S.W. 


LT 
Lomb 
Street and Charing Cross, London. soda 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur 
ances effected in all parts of the world. Xs 
GEORGE WILLIAM Loy 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. nae 


paar FIRE OFFICE, 


Secretaries { 





B: ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 


Pome I'S ISSUED upon Adelaide ang 
the principal towns in South Australia, Bilis 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit, 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, ° 


TO INVESTORS. a 

Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
JENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con. 
taining an exhaustive Review of the Britishand Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 

per cent. 

PENNINGTON and CO, 

Buildings, London, E.O. 


3 Royal Exchange 


Face INSURANCE | COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For LIves ONLY.) 


79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Income from Premiums ..,........0-08 
Accumulated Funds ..... 
ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more than rh 57,000, 
At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Sarplus, 
after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
was found to be £847,570. Of this sum £184,634 was 


Sonn. 199 
700 








City Branch: Mansion-Honse Buildings, E.C. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

steadily increasing, 
£249,000 | 
1,830,000 


| The Annual Income, 
exceeds ... 
The Assurance F' and, safe ly i inve sted, is over 
The New Policies in the last Year were 457, 
assuring ... 
The New Annual Premiums wore pe walk 
The Bonus added to Policies in Jan., 1872, was 
The Total Claims by Death paid amouut to : 
The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 
amount to 


304, 4 57 





DISTINCTIVE FEATURES, 
on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 
years of age. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death or on attaining a specified age. 

INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 
risk, 

CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death, 

REPORT, 1873. 

The 4%h Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 
Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1873, as rendered | 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 
Society'sUffices. or of any of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


ROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
) Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
| LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 


| housemen :— 
oman PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


C* 
Paste and Curry Powder. 


IRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. Jones 
and Co., Tirhoot. 


paste JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


pus. JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMALADE 
e warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with Re- 
fined Sugar only. 


} —— SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 





URN the WESTMINSTER WEDGE- 
FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES. 
The Best, the Cleanest. the anion, and in the end the 
Cc he pes 
Sold everywhere. Whole sale only of 





J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
_ ESTION PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE 


Prepared by T. MORSON and Si IN, and recommended | 


by the Medical Profession. 
Sold as Wine in bottles from 3s, Lozenges in boxes 
from 2s 6d, Globules in bottles from 2s, and as Powder 


in l-oz. bottles at 45s each. by all Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MorsoNn aud SON, 124 South- 
ampton Row, W.C., Loudon, 


See name on label. 


‘S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


_- 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicaie coustitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 











\ NG'S AR NIC ATE D CORN and 
BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 


for giving immediate ease and removiag those paintal 
excrescences, *rice 6d ant Is per box. May be 
procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 
HY—without which nowe are genuine. Be sure aad 


ask for Young's, 


Crepit of half the first five annual Premiums allowed | 


| 


which may be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Ware- | 


PTAIN WHITE ‘S ORIENTAL PICKLE, Curry ry | 


set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amon zst the 
share and policy-holders. The remainder, nimely, 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 
aud other contingencies. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Georetary, 


M ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
a a ARE LOST IN THB EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


4 | 
| The oldest and lar; gest Accidental Assurance Company. 


Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman 
Paid-up — and Reserve "Fund, £140,0)0, 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
| £810,000 RAV E BEEN PAID AS COMPENS: ATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
_WILLIAM J.V. IAN, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
| —— TTISH WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
| ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
London Office, 28 Cornhill, E.C. 
Established 1815. 
| Invested Fund.. .£5,600,00) 

Annual Iucome.... 700,000 
The PROFITS of SEVEN YE. ARS of the Scottish 
| Widows’ Fund Assurance Society will be DIVIDED 
| as at the 3lst of December, 1873. A careful estimate 
| of probable results justifies the conviction that an 
| unusually large bonus will be declared on this 
| occasion, 

The financial year ended on the 3ist of December, 
| 1873, but as some time must elapse before the list can 
be completed, Assurances on Proposals LOD#ED 
BEFORE the 31st of JANUARY, 1874, will RANK as 
CURRENT from the 3Ist of DECEMBER, 1873, and 

thus will RECEIVE a FULL YEAR'S BONUS. 
ARCHIBALD DAY, Secretary in London. 

West- End Agent—Mr. An ire W Thomson, 49 Pall Mall. 
ri ONDON and LANCASHIRE LIFE 
| ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
| Head Office—Leadeahall Street, Cornhill, E.C. 








} 
ASSURANCES for BENEFIT of WIFE and 
CHILDREN, free from Probate Duty, in terms of 
“ Married Women’s Property Act, 187 = 






ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, and Assurances by 

a LIMITED NUMBER of PREMIUMS, each Premium 
| securing a paid- up Policy. 

SURRENDER VALUES given for Policies after 
three years. 

FOREIGN RESIDENCE and TRAVELLING 
allowed under liberal con jitions 

BONUSES every FIVE YEARS. 

The result of the last valuation was an addition to 
the Policies of £1 per cent. per annuum, varying from 
23 to 53 per cent. of the Premiums paid. 

Assurances effected prior to 31st January will rank 
for an additional Year's Bonus at the next Division 
over those opened subsequently, 

W. P. CLIREHUGH, Manager and Actuar 'y. 


PATENT * OZOKE RU r” - 


= 
CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
VS LIFE PILLS.—The balsamic 
i invigorating powers of this pure herbal 
ful; a trial of a single dose will 


pare 


medicine are wonder 
produce conviction taat they invigorate the fe seble, 
restore the invalid t» bealta, and do guod in all cases. 


In boxes, Is 14d, 2s 9d, and in family packets 11s each, 


Sold by ali Chemists. 


\ DELIC: ATE. and CLEAR COM- 


PLEXION, with a De lightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebr 


ited “ UNITED SERVICE ” 
SOAP TABLE’ rs, 4a ‘and tid. each, Manufactured by 
J. C and J. FIELD, U; 


yper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandier, 
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HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS —The TWELFTH WINTER 

EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the 

MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 Pall 
Mall East. Ten till five. Admission, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 

“TMMHE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on 

VIEW, from Ten till Five.—39s Old Bond Street.— 

Admittance, 1s. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 

Every Evening the great Romantic. Sensational, 
Spectacular Drama of AMY ROBSART. Amy Rob- 
sart, Miss Wallis; Queen Elizabeth, Miss Edith 
Stuart; leicester, Mr. H. Sinclair; Varney, Mr. J. 
Ryder: Flibbertigibbet, Miss Kato Vaughan. After 
which JACK-IN-THE-BOX ; or, Harlequin Little Tom 
Tucker, Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, will be 
performed Doors open at half-past 6, commence at 7. 
Prices from 6d to £5 5s. Morning Performances every 
Wednesday and Saturday. Children and Schools at 
half-price to all parts of the Theatre, Upper Gallery 
excepted, on payment at the doors—Morning Perform- 
ancesonly. Doors open at half-past 1, commence at 2. 
Pox Office open from 10 till 5 daily. 











J. NICOLL’S CELEBRATED 

e SOVEREIGN TWEED OVERCOATS 

(Waterproof, yet evaporable), or with Silk Lapels, One 

Guinea each, are further improved by the insertion of 

pockets, so constructed as to allow expansion on the 

inside without showing any appearance of bulging 
from the exterior. 

This useful invention was registered by H. J. Nicoll, 
January 7th, 1874, and these Overcoats can only be 
obtained at his several oa s 

114, 116, 118, 120 nt Street, and 
London { 99 Gornhill ” 
Manchester—10 Mosley Street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold Street. 
Birmingham—39 New Street. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manonfactory and Show Rooms, 

_Broad Street. (ESTABLISHE”) 1807.) 


UDDEN MOURNING— 
kK Mesers. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 

AY'S 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 

245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 
UTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. 
Table.! Des- |Crvrs. 


The Blades are all of the | | sert. |per pr. 



















finest Steel. | 

8s. dis. dis. 
34-inch ivory handles ......per doz.) 19 .| 15. | = 
34 ditto balance ditto 1 54 8 
4 ditto, ditto .. ‘t oe 8 
3§ ditto fine ivory ee ae 10 
4 ditto extra large ditto .. mS .| 30 .110 6 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 45 hse: | 15 
Ditto, with silver ferules 38 .| 18 
Ditto, with silvered blades | 42 20 





Nickel electro-silvered handles ...| 23 19 «| 6 


I AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
4 PATTERNS.—WILLIAM §S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps _ defies 
competition. The prices, complete with Chimney 
and Globe, vary from 8s to £9, Each Lamp 
is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their pro- 
per action WILLIAM 8. BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 3s 6d per gallon. 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 3s each; Chimneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 4d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 


V ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
vailed Stock, with Lists of Pricesand Plans of the 3¢ 
large Show Rooms, post free,—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14. 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,46 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
Will always ondertake delivery at a small fixed rate 


M ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
| largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Lrish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 

Strand, W.C. | 





This day is published, 380 pages, price 3s 6d. 


EXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 

GRAPHY. By W. Lawson, F.R.G.S, St. Mark's 
College, Chelsea. With Examination Papers. <A 
complete Manual for Students preparing for the 
South Kensington Examinations, and for Senior 
Classes, combining simplicity of style with scientific 
accuracy. 


*,* A Specimen Copy sent to Principals of Schools, | 


post free, on receipt of Is 9d in stamps, by Oliver and 
Boyd. 


Edinburgh : OLIVER and Boyp. London: SIMPkKIN, | 


MARSMALL, and Co. 





Now ready, price 16s, with Portrait after Raeburn. 
ETTERS, chiefly connected with the 


4 Affairs of Scotland, from HENRY COCKBURN | 


to THOMAS FRANCIS KENNEDY, M.P., 1818-1852 
With an Appendix. 
WILLIAM Ripaway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 1s. 


y ALLACIES EXPOSED, in a Work 

entitled “Moderu Chri-tianity a Civilised 
Heathenism.” 

Salisbury: Brown and Co. 

London: SimpPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
~ Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8yo, 
NEE&vVous EXHAUSTION, and the 
l Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 
ment. By H. CampBeL., M.D. L.RC.P. Lond. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


XOD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. 

A New Edition of this celebrated National 

Song, with an appropriate stanza for the forthcoming 

“Royal Wedding,” 3s. As a pianoforte solo (by the 

Composer, STEPHEN GLOVER), 3s; both free at half- 

price (in stamps), As a part song (four voices), for four 
stamps. 

LET THE HILLS RESOUND. A New 
Part Song, by the Composer of the New National 
Song, “God Bless the Prince of Wales.” Post free, 
the song, 18 stamps. Piano solo and duet, 24 stamps 
each ; four voices, class copy, four stamps. 

MUSICAL PRESENTS for the NEW YEAR. 
—High-class Music for Amateurs, Students, and 
others. To be had gratis and postage-free, a LIST of 
400 CLASSICAL WORKS, bound, at greatly reduced 
prices. 


A FAIR DOVE, 








O FOND DOVE! The 


immensely popular Song, by Mr. ALFRED Scotr GATTY, | 


No. 1, in F, for Contralto or Baritone; No. 2, in A flat, 
for Soprano or Tenor. Post free for 24 stamps each. 
“ We have seldom met with so much beauty concealed 
in so apparently simple a song.” —Ldinburgh Courant. 
London: Sole Publishers, Ropert Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington Street. Order of all Musicsellers. 





W OOD TAPESTRY} 
DECORATIONS. | 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 


being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting or | 


paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 
durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, 
DECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


TPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


7 INAHAN’S.LL.WHUISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- | 


some than the finest Cognac Brandy, Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchileld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Disorders of 

the Kidneys, known by the deeply-seated pain 

in the back und scauty secretion of water, can be 
arrested in their distressing and rapid course by these 
regulating Pil's. Their highly tonic and strengthening 
properties prevent the impoverishment of the blood 
and the derangement of circulation, characteristic of 
kidney disease, and often ending in partial or general 
dropsy. Experience has proved the almost uuvaried 


| copy sent by retur 


success obtained when Holloway’s Pills are taken in | 
the earlier stages, aud the ease they afford when the | 


complaint is more advanced, They relax the hot and 
parched skin, overcome the attendant costiveness, in- 


duce a copious secretion by the kidueys, which are the | 


harbingers of disease departing and health returning 


“MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. | 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 


H.R.H. THE PRINC 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—{Estasiisnep 1792.) 


ESS OF WALES. 


| APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 
| By Dr. CORNWELL, F.B.G.8. 
| 


RECENTLY ADDED to the SERIES. 
ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. In 


this little work the aim has been to combine sim- 
plicity and fullness in teaching the First Four Rules 
and Elementary Fractions. 1s. 


|SPELLING for BEGINNERS: a 
Method of teaching Reading and Spelling at the 
Same Time. 1s. 


| POETRY for BEGINNERS: a Selec- 
| tion of Short and Easy Poems for Reading and 
| Recitation. Third and Revised Edition. 1s. 

| 


| GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 34th 
| Edition. 1s; or, with 48 pp. of Questions, Is 4d, 
QUESTIONS alone, 6d. 


| MAP-BOOK for BEGINNERS. Above 


70 Maps, large and smali, 1s 6d; 2s 6d, coloured, 


BOOK of BLANK MAPS. Names to be 


filled in by the Learner. 1s, 


BOOK of MAP PROJECTIONS. The 


Lines of Latitude and Longitude only. 1s. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 53rd Edi- 


tion, 3s 6d; or, with 30 Maps on Steel. 5s 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s 64d; or 4s, 


coloured. 


|GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 6lst 


Edition, 1s, cloth ; 9d, sewed. 


| ALLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
— MAR. 45th Edition, 2s, red leather; 1s 9d, 
eloth. 


The YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Pro- 
gressive Exercises in English Composition. 35th 
Edition, Is 6d. KEY, 3s. 

The SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. A 


| Systematic Course of Numerical Reasoning and 
| Computation; with very numerous Exercises. By 





JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D. and J. G. Frren, MLA, 
14th Edition, 4s 6d. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


tion, Is 6d. KEY, 4s 6d. 





12th Edi- 


London: Smpkix, MARSHALL, and Co,; HAMILTON 
ApAMS, and Co.; WuitTAKER and Co. Edinburgh: 
OLIVER and Boro. 


Price 5s, 
}*PHE NEWEST MATERIALISM: 
| Papers on the Books of Mill, Comte, Bain, 
| Spencer, Atkinson, Anst, Feuerbach. By WILLIAM 
MACCALL, 
| CONTENTS. 

1. PARLIAMENTARY RerormM, 
2. Liperty. 

3. THE UTILITARIAN CREED, 
4. Sin WILLIAM HAMILTON. 

5. COMTETISM POPULARISED. 
| 6, COMTETISM AS A POLITICAL SCHEME, 
| 7. Morsip PsycHoLoGy, 

8. HARD AND Dry PHILOSOPHY. 
9. IMBECILE ATHEISM. 
10, HEGELIAN ATHBISM, 
| London: Brookk and Co,, 282 Strand. 
e 18mo, sewed, 6d each, free by post. yay 
| oral WD ron r «© 
y= Il’ PAY TO DRINK? Also 
“DOES IT PAY TO SMOKE?" 
London: WILLIAM Teac, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 


Just ready, price 6d, 
THHE PROBABLE POSITION of the 
CONSTITUTIONAL PARTY in the COMING 
CRISIS. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co. Oxford: 
SHRIMPTON and SON, 


THOMAS 





| Now ready, price Is. 
| FIPEMARKS on the REPORT of the 

WY COMVITIEE of the HOUSE of LORDS on 
IMPROVEMENT of LAND (1873). By WILLIAM 
FOWLER, 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, 


Now ready, demy 8vo, pp. 80, cloth, 2s 6d. 
\ ODERN CRITICISM; or, the New 
i Theology.—The Battle of the Critics. 
London: TruBpner and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


T= GENERAL ELECTION.—Just 

published, the Eleventh Edition of the NEW 
LAW and PRACTICE of ELECTIONS and REGIS- 
TRATION, with Lustructions for the Condact of an 
Election, and all the Statutes and Decisions to this time, 
and a copious Index By Mr. Serjeant Cox, and 8. 
G. GRaby Esq. Recorder of Gravesead. Price 3 
rn of post, paid, toany person inclosin 





a Post-Office order for 21s to the Law Times’ Uflice, 0 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Ad Square, London,.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—1.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

PRrestpeENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 

Modern Literature, in various languages 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Lite Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 


| allowed to conutry and ten to town m »mbers. Read- 
| ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six, 

Prospectus on application 
| ROBERT HARRISON, Seeretary and Librarian, 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The PHYSIOLOGY of the SECTS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“Really a clever book, and well repays perusal.” 
—Cheshire Observer. 


“An amusing and somewhat extraordinary book.” | 
| the credit of originality of design.’—Spectator. | 


—Cheltenham Chronicle. 


HARRY’S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale 
for “Smalle Folke.” By S. E.GAyY. Crown 8vo, 
with 8 Full-Page Illustrations, and a Vignette by 


handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 5s. 


“Harry's Big Boots’ is sure of a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. It is as good asa Christmas pantomime, 
and its illustrations are quite equal to any transforma- 
tion-scene.”—Dai/y News. 

“Some capital fun will be found in ‘Harry's Big 
Boots.’......The child-reader will be reminded some- 
times of the adventures of the most delightful little 
lady that ever appeared in a story-book—Alice, in 
‘Wonderland.’ The illustrations are excellent, and so 
is the story."—/all Mall Gazette. 


EPITAPHIANA:;; or, the Curiosities 
of Churchyard Literature. Being a Miscellaneous 
Collection of Epitaphs; with an Introduction. By 
W. FAIRLEY. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


“ Entertaining.”—/all Mall Gazette. 

“A capital collection.”—Court Circular. 

“A very readable volume.”"—Daily Review, 

* A most interesting book.”—JZeeds Mercury. 

“ Interesting and amusing.’ Nonconformist, 

“Particularly entertaining.’—Public Opinion. 

“A curious and entertaining volume.” — Ox/ford 
Chronicle, 

“ A very interesting collection.”"—Civil Service Gazette. 











POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 





| yet domestic, story. altogether out of the track of | 
| ordinary English romance, will here find all they 


| acters.”—Guardian, 


| admirably managed, and a better dénouement to a 
the Author drawn on Wood by Percival Skelton, 


| great force and with intense sympathy.”"—Pall Mall 





KITTY’S RIVAL. By Sydney Mostyn, 
a of “The Surgeon's Secret,’ &c. 3 yols., 
3ls 6d. 


CRUEL CONSTANCY. By Katharine 
KiNG, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment,” 
&e. 3 vyols., 31s 6d. 


“A very readable novel."—/al/] Mall Gazette. 

“The plot is very original, and the atmosphere of 
the atory is healthy, full of breezy, open-air life, of 
cheerfulness, and harmless fun,.”—Spectator. 


TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN: a Story. 


3 vols., 31s 6d, 


“ A very pleasing story......very prettily told.” —Post, 


Is IT FOR EVER? 


WARING. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
FLORENCE; or, Loyal Quand Meme. 
By FRANCES ARMSTRONG, Crown 8yo, 5s, cloth, 
“Tt is impossible not to be interested in the story 


from beginning to end.”"—Zvaminer. 


The HEIR of REDDESMONT. 3 vols.., 


By Kate Main- 


) THE PHILOSOPHER'S BABY. 
\ 





31s 6d, 
TOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols. 
*TWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary | 


LOVETT-CAMERON. 3 yols., 31s 6d. (This day. 


ANNALS of the TWENTY-NINTH 
CENTURY; or, the Autobiography of the Tenth 
President of the World-Republic. 3 vols, 31s 6d. 

[Vert week, 


IN THE PRESS. 
CEAGE™ as ICE, PURE as SNOW. By 


Mrs. M. C. DEsP. ARD. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
SHINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3) 
vols., 351s 6d. 


GAUNT ABBEY. By Mrs. Lysaght, 
Autbor of “ Building upon Sand,” “ Nearer and 
Dearer,” &c, 3 yols., 31s 6d, 


Dr. MIDDLETON’S DAUGHTER. By | 


the Author of **A Desperate Character,” 3 vols,, | 
31s 6d. 


The MAGIC of LOVE. By Mrs. | 
FORREST-GRANT, Author of “ Fair, but not Wise.” 
3 vols., 31s 6d. 





OVER the FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle, | 
Author of the “ Mistress of Langdale Hall,” &c. | 
3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The THORNTONS of THORNBURY. 
7 ge HENRY LOWTHER CHERMSIDE, 3 vols., 
ols Od, 


JOHN FENN’S WIFE. By Maria L. 
JENKIN. Crown 8vo, lis 6d, | 


| 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


TRAVELS, Historic 


London: 


THE SPECTATOR. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, price £1 5s 6d. 

N By JAMES WALKER Hay. 

OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 


YS IE’S PARDON. 
“All novel-readers who love a good, stirring, and | 


desire."—Standard. 
“Tt is also a capital novel, both in plot and char- 





“ The story is ably constructed, and all the characters 
are well-sustained, while the author may fairly claim 


“ And a deep. earnest, tender interest the story has | 
beyond all doubt."—Daily Telegraph. 

“The characters are naturally drawn. The plot is 
tale can rarely be met with.”—John Bull, 

“Mr. Hay has drawn an uncommon character wih 


— 

‘As a bit of character-drawing the description of 
Mysie s energetic, shrewish, prejudicial, yet true- 
hearted ni uture is good.”—Athenvum. 

“* Mysie’s Pardon’ is probably the best description of 
Australian life that has yet appeared in the shape of 
fiction."—Sunday Times. 

“*Mysie’s Pardon ‘is an admirable picture of colonial 
human nature......Mr. Hay is a quiet and intelligent 
observer; he has considerable literary tact and experi- 
ence, and a keen sense of humour.”"—Dai/y News, 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoopD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth gilt, “price 38s. 


IR BERNARD BURKE'S PEERAGE 
iN and BARONETAGE for 1874. (Thirty-Sixth 
Edition.) Contains an Alphabetical List of all holding 
Titles avd Dignitaries. 

HARkISON and Sons, Booksellers to Her Majesty 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, and 1 
St. James's Street, London, S.W. 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
for FEBRUARY, 1874. No. DCC. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Tae STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS BROTHER. Part IL. 
THE TWO SPERANSKY: A PAGE OF RUSSIAN OFFICIAL 
LIFE. 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES.—No. ILJ,—Titles. 
THE Book OF CARLAVEROCK, 
DisORDER IN DREAMLAND 
ScePTICISM AND MODERN POETRY. 


1iNoR KING OF MYSORE, 
FABLES IN SONG, 
POSTSCRIPT: THE POLITICAL SURPRISE, 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


rPUE MONTH.—FEBRUARY, 1874. 
Price ‘Two Shillings. 
ARTICLES, &e. 
1. A CATHOLIC CONGRESS. 
2. MODERN ACADEMICS. 
3. STUDIES IN BioGrapuy, IL 
Century. Part 1. 
4. ON ANALOGY by R. F. Clarke, M.A. 


THE 





By J. Rickaby, M.A. 
An Abbot in the Tenth 








5. CHAPTERS OF CONTEMPORARY History. I. How 
the Third French Republic was made. 
6. THe CHURCH AND THE TRIAL BY ORDEAL, By R. 


Cardwell, M.A. 
CATHOLIC REVIEW. 

1, LETTER TO THE Epirok ON THE ABYSSINIAN ORDI- 
NATIONS. By the Rev. J. Jones. 

2. SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. | 
I. The Civrilta Cattolica on the Vindiciw Alphon- 
sian and the Vindicie Balleriniane. 

3. REVIEWS AND NOTICEs. 

London: Burns and OATES, 17 and 18 Portman | 

Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NEW MAGAZINE, EDITED by LADY BARKER, 
This day is published PART I. (FEBRUARY) of 
J VENING HOURS. 

A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
Monthly, large 8vo, 64 pp., price 6d, 


| 

| 

| 

Edited by LADY BARKER. 

Well Illustrated. | 

LADY BARKER, whom, the Proprietors feel assured, 
will not be less popular as an Editor than as an Author, | 
has already secured the services of the following | 


| Writers on the following subjects :— 


SERIAL TALES. | 
Mrs. Macquoid (Author of “ Patty"), commences | 
“My Story” in the February number; and Lady 
Verney; E. A. Archer (Author of “ Christina | 
North "), &c., will follow in due course. | 

SERMONS UNSERMONISED. | 
Expository Papers. Rev. E, H. Bickersteth; | 
Canon Barry; Canon Bell; Rev. Gordon Calthrop ; | 





Rev. S. Gurratt; Rev. R. B. Girdlestone; Dean 
Howson; Canon Ryle, &c. 
Our GREAT CHARITIES. | 
Miss Thackeray; Miss Ellen Barlee; Rev. J. Gil- | 
more (Author of * Storm Warriors "); Miss Marsh; | 
Rob Roy; Mr. Weylland (Author of **The Man | 
with the Book,” &c.) | 
POPULAR SCIENCE. 
Rey. Hugh Macmillan, LL.D.; 
Mr. ScupAMORE, C.B.; Mr. Taylor, F.G.S 
Frank Buckland, M.A. 
AND ARTISTIC SKETCHES. | 
Home Life of Sir David 


Mr, Scott, ones 
; Mr. | 


Mrs. Gordon (Author of * 
Brewster”); Mr. Planché; Mrs. Cashel-Hoey; 
Lord Ronald Leveson Gower; Mr, Augustine 
Kelly ; Mr. 8S. E. Waller, and others. 
POETRY 
Rev. E. H. Bickersteth; Frances R. Havergal, 
Jeaunette Threlfall; E. A. W. (Author of * Hymns 
and Thoughts in Verse") 
| THE CHILDREN’S FIVE MINUTES. 
Miss Florence Moutgome:y; Lady Barker; Mrs. 
Mackarness (Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sun- | 
beam”) ; MissG. M. Craik : Mrs. Robert O'Reilly, &c. 
PAPERS ON COOKING. 
By the Editor. 
LITERARY NOTICES OF BOOKS, | 
WILLIAM HUNT and Co., 23 Holles Street, W. | 








THe, 


HE SHIELD of ACHILLES. B 

the Right Hon. W. E. GL ADSTONE.—Th y 
FEBRUARY No. of the CONTEMPORARY REVIENG 
will contain “The SHIELD of aes, ” by the 
Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE 


que C CONT KE SMP ORARY 1] REVIEW, 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES. By the Right Hon. W E 
Gladstone. one 

CONTEMPORARY EVOLUTION. 
Part IT. 

ART IN ITS DRAMATIC Aspects. By Lady Pollock, 

eas IN WILL AND MOTION. By the Hon. Roden 

oel 

Eaypt. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 

THE “ PALL MALL Gazetre” ON DOGMATIC EXTREMEs, 
By the Rev. John Hunt. 

LETTERS TO THE AUTHOR OF By Mrs, 

By the Rev. Brooke 


Barrett Browning. 
CHARITY: ITS AIMS AND MEANS. 

By Philip H. Hollana, 
By A. P. 


By St. George Mivart, 


“ ORION.” 


Lambert. 
BURIAL OR CREMATION ? 
M.R.C.S. 
HOW SHALL WE DEAL WITH THE RuBRICS? 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
ALEX ANDER STRAHAN, 12 Paternoster Row. 





St PAUL'S MAGA ZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
THE SHERLOcCKS. A Chequered History. By John 


Saunders, Author of “Abel Drake's Wife,” &¢ 
Chaps. 3-6. 

A GoLb-CoAst TRAGEDY. By Archibald Forbes, 

CALDERON’S MARTYR-PLAYS. By E. J. Hasell. 

THE Sup OF FOLLY. By the Author of “ White Rose 
and Red.” 

Mr. FITZJAMES STEPHEN AND MR. LESLIe STEPHEN, 
By Henry Holbeach. 

JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN BERMONDSEY. By A 


Stranger. 1-2 
By Matthew 


THE Sdecmunaes OF 
Browne. 
THE TALEs OF Betkrx. From the Russian of Alex- 
ander Serguevitch Poushkin. 3-4, 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 12 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 1 170, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY. With Illustrations by HEetex 
PATERSON and MARCUS STONE. 
CONTENTS, 
MADDING CrowD. 


THE POLICEMAN. 


FAR FROM THE (With an Ilustra- 


tion.) 6. The Fair; the Journey; the Fire—7, Re- 
cognition; a Timid Girl—8. The Malthouse; the 
Chat; News. 


THE FRENCH Press. Third Period, 
Louis X VL. 

MISSIVES IN MASQUERADE. 

Mrs, GASKELL AND HER NOVELS, 

CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

Youneé Brown. (With an Illustration.) Book IIT. 
3. Beaumanoir —4. The Heir of Courthope — 5, 
Amabel Wyldwyl—6. Wooing—7. The Heir’s Death 
—8. The Soldier and the Lady—9. A Discovery— 
10. Conclusion. 

London: Smita, ELDER and Co., 


H E AR T 
for FEBRUARY 
following :— 


The Reign of 


15 Waterloo Place, 


JOURNAL 


(price 2s 6d) contains the 


LINE ENGRAVINGS. 

1, SPRING-FLOWERS, after H. Le Jeung, A.R.A. 

2. BUBBLES, after T. Lopricuon, 

3. PODIUM OF THE ALBERT MEMORIAL, after 

J.B. PHILIP. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

ANCTENT STONE CROSSES OF ENGLAND. By A. Rimmer. 
Illustrated. 
THE ELLISON 
DRAWINGS. 
PEN-LIKENESSES OF ART-CRITICS 

HIRAM Powers. By J. J. Jarves. 

THE Works OF EpMUND GILL. Illustrated, 

THE CATHEDRAL OF SAN DONATO, 

AkT-WORK IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE:—JEWELLERS” 
AND GOLDSMITHS’ WoRK. By Mary E. Rogers. 
Illustrated. 

MARINE CONTRIBUTIONS TO ART. By P. L. Simmonds. 

WorKS OF Sik E, LANDSEER AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

TRANSFORMATION OF THE BritTisH Face. By G. A. 
Simeox, M.A. Illustrated. 

*,* The Volume for 1873 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 
cloth gilt. 

London: Viere E& Co., 00., Ivy Lane; and all Booksellers. 


QU AR ‘ ERLY REVIEW, 

No. 271, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 

WINCKELMANN. 

SIMPLIFICATION OF THE LAW. 

MARY SOMERVILLE, 

SACERDOTALISM, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 

LOMBARD STREET. 

MILL’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

THE DESPOTISM OF THE FUTURE. 

LETTERS AND WORKS OF MERIMEE, 

. RussiAN SONGS AND FOLK-TALEs. 

. DIFFICULTIES OF THE LIBERALS, 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
283, JANUARY, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 

. LIBRARTES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

. MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF SARA COLERIDGE. 

. THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN STUART MILL. 

NINTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

HEER’'S PRIMEVAL LIFE IN SWITZERLAND. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE First EARL OF 
Mr 
8. RESULTS OF THR EDUCATION ACT. 

9. THE DEVOTION OF THE SACRED HEART. 

10. Mr. DISRAELI'’S GLASGOW SPEECHES, 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 

Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


COLLECTION OF WATER - COLOUR 


AND ARTISTS :— 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Life of the Right Hon. Spencer 
PERCEVAL; ee his Correspondence. By 
his Graudson, SPENCER WALPOLE. 2 vols. 8ve, 
with Portrait, 30s. 
“Asa contribution to political and Parliamentary 
history, Mr. Spencer Walpole’s work possesses con- 
siderable value."—Saturday Review. 
“A yaluable addition to our Parliamentary history. 
The book is full of interest."—Daily News. 


VOLS. III. AND IV. OF THE 


History of Two Queens; 


Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn. By W. 
HepwortH Dixon. Demy 8vo, 30s, Completing 
the Work. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1874. Under the Especial Patronage of her 
Majesty. corrected by the Nobility, and contain- 
ing all the New Creations. 1 vol., with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, gilt edges, 31s 6d, bound, 


My Recollections, from 1806 to 


1873. By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols, 80. 


The Exiles at St. Germains. By 
the Author of “THe LADYE SHAKERLEY.” 7s 6d 
“ Picturesque, graphic, and entertaining.” —Post. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Broken Bonds. By Hawley 


Smart, Author of “Breezie Langton,” “ False 
Cards,” &c. 3 vols. 


Victor and Vanquished. By Mary 


Ceci, HAY. 3 vols. 
“A pretty story. The interest is well sustained.”"— 


Spectator. 
Colonel Dacre. By the Author of 
“CASTE.” 3 vols. 


“There is much that is attractive both in Colonel 
Dacre and the simple-hearted girl whom he honours 


with his love.”"— Athenwum, 
Transmigration. By Mortimer 
“This book will exercise a fascinating power over 


COLLINS. 3 vols. 

its readers.” — The [Tour. 

The Blue Ribbon. By the Author 
of “St. OLAVE's,” &e. 3 vols. 


“ An unquestionably interesting story. We like ‘The 
Blue Ribbon’ very much.” —<Spectator. 


Lottie Darling By J. GC. 


JEAFFRESON. SECOND EDITION. 3 vels. 


Nathaniel Vaughan: Priest and 


Man. By FREDERIKA MACDONALD, Author of 
“Xavier and I,” &e. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
HISTORICAL & DESCRIPTIVE BOOKS, 
FOR HOME, SCHOOL, AND OTHER LIBRARIES, 
OR FOR PRESENTS. 
In foolscap 8vo size. 


RUSSIA, ANCIENT and MODERN. 
By the Rev. GeorGe Trevor, M.A., Canon of 
York. With Maps. 4s. 


The SPANISH PENINSULA: 


History, Condition, and Prospects. 3s. 


CHINA: the Country, History, and 


People. With a Coloured Map. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA: com- 
prising Canada, British Columbia, Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland, &c. Maps. 3s 6d’ 


OUR AUSTRALIAN COLONIES : 
their Discovery, History, Resources, and Pro- 
spects. By SAMUEL MossMAN, Author of the 
Article “Australia,” in the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” &c. With Maps. 3s 6d. 


MADAGASCAR and its PEOPLE. 
Notes of a Four Years’ Residence. Comprising 
the Geography, Natural History, Manners, Cus- 
toms, History, and Religion. With a Sketch of 
the Mission Work. By JAMES SIBRcE, jun., 
Architect of the Memorial Churches. Upwards of 
50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


ROME and its PAPAL RULERS: a 
History of Eighteen Centuries. By the Rey. Canon 
TREVOR, M.A, 8yvo, 88. 

RELIGIOUS Tract Socrety, London: 56 Paternoster 

Row, aud 164 Piccadilly. Manchester: 100 Corporation 

Street. Brighton: 31 Western Road. 


its 


Pa 
3s. 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Now ready. crown octavo, cloth, price 16s. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

NE 


COMMENTARIES of GAIUS 
and RULES of ULPIAN, translated with Notes 
by J, T. Anpy, LL.D., Judge of County Courts, late 
Regius Profe-sor of Laws in the University of Cam- 
bridge; and BryaAN WALKER, M.A., LL.D. Law 
Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. Edited 
for the Syndics of the University Press. 

London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row. 


Recently published, square 12mo, price 1s, limp cloth. 


GREAT TRUTHS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 
Told in Question and Answer. 
By MARK EVANS. 


“This very well follows up the large work by the same writer. Mr. Evans has compressed much true and 
beautiful Scriptural teaching in those few pages, and though the expression is simple, the thinking is really 
deep.” —Christian World. 





Also, by the same Author, printed on toned paper, square 12mo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


THE STORY OF OUR FATHER’S LOVE, 
TOLD TO CHILDREN. 
Being a New and Enlarged Edition of THEOLOGY for CHTLDREN. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE First Epition. 


“The book throughout is expressed with admirable “We have nothing but the warmest and 
simplicity and force: we have seen nothing of the | commendation for this admirable little work. 
kind that we have liked better, and it really fills a | wish it a wide circulation."—Literary World. 
great want.”—Spectator, Dee. 7. | “The autbor has presented, in most simple and 

“It is a book far above the common run of religious | familiar language, the deepest mysteries of revelation 
books for children, and written by a cultivated man | and the sweetest promises of God. Notwithstanding 
who knows distinctly what he means, and knows also | the extreme simplicity of these pages, we fancy that 
how to say it plainly.”"—G@uardian, | there are many children of an older growth who will 

“His aim is to make clear to a child's comprehen- | heartily thank Mark Evans for his sweet, holy, gentle 
sion the message of the (iospel...... Of the method | words.”"—British Quarterly Reviete, 
which the author has pursued in attempting to realise | “We were charmed with Mr. Evans's * Theology for 
his object. we can speak in the highest terms......Full | Children,’ but felt that the title was unattractive. He 
of careful analysis and tender appeal; and while | has done well to alter it, and to publish another 
eminently calculated to interest children, it is cer- | edition, with some extra discourses, As we read it 
tainly no less likely to touch their hearts and help | our only wish is that those who have the instruction of 
them to a better appreciation of the grand eternal | the young may copy its beautiful simplicity and its 
verities of the Christian religion.""—Nonconformist. | genial teachings."—English /ndependent. 


London: H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, W.C., and 10 Little Tower Street, E.C. 


sincerest 
We 








This day is published. 
FABLES I N S ON G. 
By ROBERT Lord LYTTON, Author of “Poems by Owen Meredith.” 
2 vols. post 8vo, price 15s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW EDITION. 
This day is published. 


RATIONAL THEOLOGY AND CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
ENGLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D. 
SECOND EDITION. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





2 vols. 8vo, price £1 8s. 





DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 
FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 
(Post free). 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(FEBRUARY EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 
It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Kailways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Ranke, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, & , 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 

Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 

(Established 1852. BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 











’ 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

iS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medica Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr.J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that D.J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE, 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE «cts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is, without Dr. M’MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland. —* I 
doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 
*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, December 1, 1564. 
Sold in bottles at Is 14d, 28 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


ch bottle, 
ee SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 








ORNWALL MINERALS’ RAILWAY COMPANY.—Incorporated by Special 
Act of Parliament. ISSUE of DEBENTURE BONDS bearing interest at the rate of FIVE PER CENT. 
per Annum. The Directors are prepared to receive applications for the above-named Debenture Bonds, for 
periods of three, five, or seven years.—By order, R. C. PRESTON, Secretary. 











Cambridge: DSIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 


27 and 28 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., November, 1873. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS. 


Notice. 


PATRICIA KEMBALL, a New Serial Story 


from the pen of Mrs, LYNN LINTON, is commenced in the February Number of 


the “Temple Bar Magazine,” which also contains part of Major Whyte-Mel- 


ville’s new Story, “ Uncle John.” Now ready, price One Shilling. 


Now ready at all the Booksellers, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 


FEBRUARY, 1874. 
CONTENTS. 
. PATRICIA KEMBALL. By Mrs.Lynn Linton. Chaps. 1-4. 
. JUVENAL IN LONDON. 
. RECOLLECTION OF VISITS TO ASHISTIEL AND ABBOTSFORD. By Miss Ferrier, 
Author of * Marriage.” 
. THE MAJor’s MIsTAKg, 
. DARTMOOR. 
. Pomp Leen. A Novel. Chaps. 9, 10, and 11. 
. CHATEAUBRIAND AND HIS TIMES, 
PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
9. THE IDEAL OF A NATIONAL CHURCH, 
10, UNcLE JOHN. By Major Whyte-Melville. Author of “Kate Coventry,” “The 
Gladiators,” &c. Chaps. 11 and 12. 


*,* Cases for binding TEMPLE BAR can be obtained at every Booksellers, price 
One Shilling each. 


oo to 


2Naone 


By Mr. Timbs. 


ANECDOTE LIVES of the LATER WITS and | 


HUMOURISTS.—Canning, Captain Morris, Curran, Coleridge, Lamb, Charles | 


Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Aibert Smith, Rogers, Hood, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, &c. By JOHN ‘TrmBs, F.S.A., Author of “A 
Century of Anecdote.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


By Lady Avonmore. 


TERESINA PEREGRINA; or, Fifty Thou- 


sand Miles of Travel Round the World. By THERESA YELVERTON, Lady 
AVONMORE. In 2 vols, post Svo, 24s, (Jn a few days. 


By Mr. Barton Baker. 
FRENCH SOCIETY from the FRONDE to 


the GREAT REVOLUTION. By HENRY BARTON BAKER, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. | 


By Mons. Humbert. 


JAPAN and the JAPANESE. 


Humbert, Envoy Extraordinary of the Swiss Confederation. 
French, by Mrs. CASHEL Hokry, and Edited by W. H. BaArTeEs, Assistant- 
Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. In royal 4to, handsomely bound 


By Aime 


in cloth, with 207 Illustrations from Drawings by Italian and French Artists, | 


and Sketches from Photographs, 42s. 


By Mrs. Pennell Whitcombe. 


BYGONE DAYS in DEVON and CORN- 


WALL. With Notes of existing Superstitions and Customs, 
PENNELL WHITCOMBE. In post 8vo, 7s 6d. 





FOUR NEW & POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 


WON in a CANTER. A Novel. By “Old, 


CALABAR.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


LORD HARRY BELLAIR: a Novel. 


the Author of “ Mary Powell,” &c, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


LITTLE LADY LORRAINE. A Novel. 


COURTENEY GRANT. In crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


MAD DUMARESQ. By Florence Marryat, 


Author of “ A Love's Conflict,” &e. 3 vols, 


By 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





EW BATHS and WASHHOUSES, Paddirgton.—See the 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 44d, for View, Plan, and Descrip- 

tion. Also for Value of Local Museums—Mr. Cole ani Mr. Lowe—Death-place of 

the Bishop of Winchester, with View—* The Shadow of Death”—Homes and 
Sanitary Requirements, &c—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


— 
— 
= 
TN 


SRS GABRIEL 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
722 LUDGATE HILL 
AND 
56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES.) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


CITY, 


From the | 


By Mrs. HENRY | 


By | 


[January 31, 1874, 


| WORKS in MENTAL PHILOSOPHY and LOGIC, 

HE SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition with 

3 a Postscript on Darwin on Expression. Price 15s. The Postscri 

| separately, price Is. pt 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE; a Compendium of Psycholo 

and Ethics. Third Edition, price 10s 6d. ’ sy 
Or, Part I. MENTAL SCIENCE, Psychology and History of Philosophy, 

6s 6d. an 

| Part Il. MORAL SCIENCE, Ethical Theory and Ethical Systems, price 4s 6a 

| . 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE, price 10s 64. 

| Partl. DEDUCTION, price 4s. Part Il. INDUCTION, price és 6a, 

| By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Abordeen 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. ‘ 


price 





| Colonel TAYLOR'S HISTORY of INDIA, 

Second Thousand, in crown 8vo, with 5 Maps, price 7s 64. 
STUDENT'S MANUAL of INDIAN HISTORY 
By Colonel Mrapows TAYLOR 
| C.S.L, M.R.A.S., M.&.LA., &., Author of “ The Confessions of a Thug.’ ’ 
| * This is one of an exceedingly useful class of books. When we remember the 
| 
} 


HE 


from the Earliest Period to the Present. 


number of histories of India which have appeared within the last century, haye 

had their little day, been thrown aside, then forgotten, we should acknowledge 

with becoming gratitude any writer who could combine something of the accurate 

research of Gibbon with a dash of the brilliancy of Macaulay, and thus make the 

| public better acquainted with that portion of the British Empire than, judging 

from what goes on in Parliament during an Indian debate, they at present ave,"— 

School Board Chronicle. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
WHITE'S SCHOOL and COLLEGE LATIN DICTIONARIES. 

Revised Edition, in square 12mo, pp. 1,058, price 12s, 

HE JUNIOR STUDENTS’ COMPLETE 

ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Waite, D.D., Oxon. 


LATIN. 


By the Rey. Joun T. 


a _ §The English-Latin Dictionary, price 5s 64. 
Separately (The Latin-English Dictionary, price 7s 64. 

WHITE’S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Abridged 
from the Parent Work for the use of University Students, Medium 8vo, pp. 1,048, 
price 18s, 

WHITE and RIDDLE’S LARGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION ARY, 
founded on the larger Dictionary of Freund. Third Edition. 2 vols. 4to, pp. 2,128, 
price 42s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





SCHOOL HISTORIES by the AUTHOR of » AMY HERBERT.” 
Revised Edition, in feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 

FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, from the Siege of Troy, 
ei B.C, 1184, to the Destruction of Corinth, B.C. 146. By the Author of “ Amy 
| Herbert.” 
Historical Works by the same Author. 
| The CHILD'S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of 
Rome, B.C. 753, to the Fall of Jerusalem under Titus, A.D. 70. Eleventh Edition, 2s 6d. 

ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, ASSYRIA, and BABYLONTA, with 
| Two Coloured Maps, price 63. 
| London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


BECKER'S CHARICLES and GALLUS, NEW EDITIONS. 
Third Edition, now ready, iu post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
™ ALLUS, or Roman Scenes of the ‘Time of Augustus; with 
Notes and Excursuses. By Professor W. A, BECKER, Translated by the 

Rev. F. Mercatre, M.A. 
| Also, uniform with the above, price 7s 6d. 

BECKER’S CHARICLES, a Tale illustrative of Private Life among 
the Ancient Greeks. Edited by the Rey. F. Mercantre, M.A. 
| London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ROMAN HISTORIES by Dean MERIVALE., 
A New Edition, in 12mo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


yas FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC ; a Short History 


_ 


of the Last Century of the Commonwealth. By the Very Rev. C. MERIVALR, 
D.D., Dean of Ely. 
Dean MERIVALE’S HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE, Cabinet 
| Edition, thoroughly revised, in 8 vols. post Svo, cloth, price 48s 


| London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


PHILOLOGICAL WORKS by the Rey. Dr. FARRAR, F.R.S. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, price 5s. 
| {NHAPTERS on LANGUAGE, By Frepenic W. Farrar, 
M.A., F.R.S., Master of Marlborough College. 

“Dr. Farrar’s volume contains the fruit of much learned thought, and of much 
study of other learned menu's studies. The book is written plainly and intelligibly, 
and is full of a Jarge human interest."—Z.raminer. 

“A valuable contribution to a disputed question, learne1 without being heavy, 
and amusing without being flippant. Copivus as are the author's materials, he 
has mastered them fully.”"—Spectator. 

3y the same Author, New and Cheaper Edition, 3s 6d. 

FAMILIES of SPEECH. Four Lectures delivered at tho Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. 

“ We fully believe that Dr. Farrar's book is by far the best account as yet given 
in English, within the same compass, of the history, results, methods, and aspira- 


tions of comparative philology or glossology.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





London: LONGMANS, GRI 


SEN, and Co., Paternoster Row, 





In 1 vol, 8vo, price 18s, cloth. 
swoarptr en r . r o 7.) sATSY r + 
SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of JURIS- 
i PRUDENCE. By SueLvon Amos, M.A., &., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of 
Jurisprudence to the Inus of Court. 
“The book has very considerable merits, and is a real step in advance. It is 
probably the most com) rehensive attempt which has yet been made in Eugland 
to grasp the whole subject of jurisprudeuce."—Law Magazine. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price Half-a-Crown. 
FEW THOUGHTS on NATIONAL EDUCATION and 
Ps PUNISHMENTS. By the Right Hon, Sir C. ApDsRLEY, K.C.M.G., M.P. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row 
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COMPLETION OF FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 





This day is published, demy Svo, with Portrait and Illustrations, price 16s, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
VOL. IIL. 1852-1870. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


RUARY. 
vas CONTENTS. 


M. RENAN AND FRANCE. By Joseph Mazzini. 

ORGANISED PRIESTHOODS. By Francis W. Newman. 

POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF CO-OPERATION. By Henry Fawcett, M.P. 
SONNETS IN THE ROMAN DiAtect. By H. Sotheby. 

Mr. TENNYSON’S SOCIAL Puitosopuy. By Lionel A. Tollemache. 
INCIDENCE OF TAXATION ON THE WORKING-CLASSES. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 
LADY ANNA. Chapters XXXIX-XLI. By Anthony Trollope. 

Pusiic Arrarrs. By Frederick Harrison. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW SERIAL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 








On January 31st will be published, Part L, price One Shilling, of 


THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Witn Two ILLUSTRATIONS. 


To be Completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








TALES from the FJELD. A Sieuul Series of | 


Popular Tales from the Norse of P. Cur. ASBJORNSEN. By G. W. DASENT, 


NEW WORKS 
Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


TORICAL ESSAYS, Authorised Edition, to be completed in SEVEN MONTHLY 
Parts, crown 8yo, price SIXPENCE each. Parts I. and IL. now ready, 


Tp v7 rr vv re 8) Tv r 

FRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. L., FEBRUARY. 

Edited by J. A. Froupr, M.A. 

JOUN SMITH'S SHaNnty. By Richard Jefferies, Author of “The Future of 

Farming.’ 

A CHRISTMAS IN INDIA. 

PETRONIUS ARBITER. 

THE PRESENT CONDITION OF NorWAy. By Edmund W. Gosse. 

THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS AND THEIR LESSON-BOOKS. 

WoOMAN’s PLACE IN THE ECONOMY OF CREATION. By Miss Cusack. 

RAMBLES. By Patricius Walker, Esq.—From Cabvourg to St. Malo. 

Tue Griris-SPa 

MoOpERN COMEDY. 

IpLE DAYS IN THE Hicu Atrs. By J. F. Hardy. 

THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN Swirseat. AND. By General Cluseret. 


MEETING the SUN; a Journey all Round the 


World, through Egypt, China, ante. and California. By W.Srrson, F.R.G.S. 
With Heliotypes and Wood Engravings from original Drawings by the Author. 
Medium Svo, 24s. 


LIFE and LETTERS of Sir GILBERT 


ELLIOT, First EARL, of MINTO, from 1751 to 1806. Edited by his Grand- 
niece, the Countess of MINTO. 3 vols, post Svo, 31s 6d, 


HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest 


Period to the Present Time, By the Rev. Gsorae W, Cox, M.A. Vols. I. and 
IL, 8vo. Maps and Plans, price 36s. (/n @ few days. 


HISTORY of PERSIA and its PRESENT 


POLITICAL SITUATION ; with Abstracts of all Treaties and Conventions 
between Persia and England, and of the Convention with Baron Reuter. By 
C. R. MARKHAM, C.B. F.RS. 8vo, Map, 21s. 


The FOLK-LORE of ROME, collected by 


Word of Mouth from the People. By R. H. Busk, Author of “ Patranas,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 12s 6d, [On Saturday next. 


MISCELLANEOUS) and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS of the late HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biographical 





D.C.L. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 
LIFE and CONVERSATIONS of Dr. SAMUEL 


JOHNSON (founded chiefly upon Boswell). By ALEXANDER Matn, With a | 
Preface by George Henry Lewes. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. ic 


PEEPS into the HUMAN HIVE. By Dr.| 


Wynter, Author of “ Curiosities of Toil,” &c. 2 vols. crown Syo, 18s. 


KHIVA and TURKESTAN. Translated from 


the Russian by Captain SPALDING, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, with Map, 9s. 


RICHARD WAGNER and the MUSIC of the 


Notice, by HELEN TAYLOR, 3 vols. 8¥0, £2 12s 6d. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY Frovups, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By JoHN STUART MILL. Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s; or in 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 5s, 


ESSAYS on SOME UNSETTLED QUES- 


TIONS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By JoHn STuART MILL. Second Edition. 
8vo, 68 6d. 





FUTURE. By FRANZ Hverrer. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


MAORIA. A Sketch of the Manners and. 


Customs of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of New Zealand. By Captain J.C. | 
JOHNSTONE, Bengal Army. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


PHINEAS REDUX. By Anrnony TRrocxopr. | 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 24s. | 


TWO LITTLE Ww OODEN SHOES. By Ovuma. | : 


[Now ready. 





Crown 8yo, price 10s 6d 


Mrs. GREV ILLE, the STORY of a WOMAN'S. 


LIFE, Told by Ursvta, a somewhile Sister of Mercy. 3 vols. [Next week, 


BETWEEN TWO FIRES. | 


By the Author of 
“Not Easily Jealous.” 2 vols. 


ANNIE'S 'S STORY. 


Romance.” 2 vols. 


By the Author of “ Petite’s 
eRe | 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


HANDBOOK FOR ELECTIONS OF 1874. 
Immediately will be published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 
GLANCES AT INNER ENGLAND. | 
A LECTURE DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
By EDWARD JENKINS. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 








8 ‘a: M B E Rr Ss? S JOU R NA ae 45rd YEAR. 
CONTENTS of FEBRUARY PART. Price 81. 
Tar LILY OF THE ALLEY. In sahatad VIGILANCE COMMITTEES. 





_ Chapters, SEA-FIsh AND OYSTERS, 

BRAN DING AND TATTOOING LEAVES FROM AN OLD DIARY. 

Nt W DEVELOPMENTS IN SHoOPrrna, THE Doomen Sure. 

7 HE Forest Fors AND FRIENDS. SHAKSPEARE AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 
Tne CHEQUE BANK. DEAR COAL. | 
Opps AND ENps: from Dr, Robert | CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN ITALY. 

_ Chambers’s Se ‘rap Book. A Home.y HeRorne. 

THE VICISSITUDES OF A COLOSSAL For-| GERMAN AND ITALIAN VAGRANTS, 

Ps NE, Anovut RETRIEVERS, 

LACIE s 


; THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS, 
BIARY SOMERVILLE. ) Five Pieces OF OxiGINAL Poetry. 
And Conclusion of an Original Story, entitled 
LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. | 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at Railway Stations. j 


EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM 


HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. By Jon Stuart MILL. Fourth Edition. 


8vo, 16s. 


i SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive. By JoHN STUART Mitt. Eighth Exlition. 2 vols. vo, 25s. 


‘AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


8vo, 78 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. 


3y BENJAMIN HAL Kennepy, D.D., Canon of Ely. Second and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 64, 


A CATECHISM of GRECIAN HISTORY. 


Edited by the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 18mo, 1s 6d. [Oa Saturday next. 


CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH MIDDLE-CLASS 


ELEMENTARY COURSE, in course of Publication in Eight Parts, 18mo. 
FRENCH ACCIDENCE, price 81. ) 
FRENCH DELECTCUS, price 8d. Now ready. 
FIRST FRENCH READER, price 8d. ) 


By Jony Stuart Mitt. 


TEXT-BOOKS of "9 TEN "Eh, edited by T. M. Goopeve, M.A., and 
_W. Mernivien, F.R.S. 


INTRODUC ‘TION to the STUDY of ORGANIC 


CHEMISTRY; the Chemistry of Carbon and its Compounds. By Henry E 
ARMSTRONG, Ph.D. F.CS. Small 8vo, Woodcuts, 3s 6d, [On Saturday next. 


The SECOND DEATH and the RESTITUTION 


of ALL THINGS; with Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy 
Sciiptare. By ANDREW JuUKKS. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


WHAT AM I? a Popular Introduction to 


Mental Philosophy and Psychology. Vy E. W. Cox, Serjeant-at-Law, 2 v« 1s 
crown 8vo, price 19s, 


‘SECESSION to ROME; Look before you 


Leap. By the Author of “Quousque.” New and Improved Eilition. 


Svo, 6s 6d. 


CONGREGATIONAL HISTORY, 1567-1700, 


in relation to Contemporaneous Events, and the Conflict for Freedom, Purity 
and Independence. By Joun WappincToN, D.D.  Syo, 1s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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ee 
York Srreet, Covent Garpen. 


GEORGE BELL & SON'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Notes, 8vo. Edited by various Scholars, under the 
direction of G. LONG, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; and the late Rev. 
A. J. MACLEANE, M.A., Head Master of King 
Edward's School, Bath, 

JESCHYLUS. By F. A. Pater, M.A. 

Edition, Revised. 18s. 

CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, M.A. 

4 vols., £3 4s. Vol. L, 16s; Vol. IL., 148; Vol. IIL, 
16s; Vol. IV., 18s. 


New 


DEMOSTHENES. By R. Wuarston, M.A., 
Head Master of Rochester Grammar School. 


Vol. I., 168; Vol. IL, 16s. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 3 vols., 
16s each. 

HERODOTUS, By the Rev. J. W. BLAKESLEY, 
B.D. Two vols., 32s. 

HESIOD. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 10s 6d. 

HOMER. Vol. I. Tliad, 1-12. With Introduc- 
tion. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 12s; Vol. IL, 14s. 

HORACE. By the Rev. A. J. MactEeanr, M.A. 
New Edition, Revised by GEORGE LONG. 18s. 

JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By the Rev. A. J. 
MACLEANE, M.A. New Edition, byG. LONG. 12s. 

PLATO. By W. H. Tuompson, D.D., Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I., Phedrus, 
7s 6d. Vol. IL, Gorgias, 7s 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. By the Rey. F. H. Buaypes, 


M.A., Vol. L., 18s. 
Contents of Vol. I.:—CGdipus Tyrannus—CQdipus 


Coloneus —Antigone. 
TACITUS, the ANNALS of. By the Rev. P. 


Frost. Price 15s, 
TERENCE. By E. Sr. J. Parry, M.A., 18s, 


VERGIL. By J. Contneton, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of Latin at Oxford. Vol. I. The Bucolics 
and Georgics. 12s. Vol. II. Aneid. I. to VL, 
14s. Vol. LIL, concluding the work, I4s. 

London: WHITTAKER and CO., and GEORGE 

BELL and SONS. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Notes. Edited by Eminent Scholars. Fecap. 8vo. 
VIRGIL.—ZENEID. Books V.-XII. By H. 

NETTLESHIP & W. WAGNER. 5s 6d. [Just published. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by the late 

Rev. J. F. MACMICHAEL, Editor of “ Xenophon’s 





Anabasis.” (Shortly. 
CJESAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Edited by 
GEORGE LONG, M.A. New Edition. 5s 6d. 


CZESAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Books I. 
to III. With English Notes for Junior Classes. 
By GreorGE LONG, M.A. New Edition. 23 6d. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. 
Selected Poems. Edited by the Rev, A. H. 
WRATISLAW, of Bury St. Edmund's School, and F. 
N. Sutton, B.A. 3s 6d. 

CICERO.—DE SENECTUTE, DE AMICITIA, 
and SELECT EPISTLES, Edited by GrORGE 
Lona, M.A. New Edition. 4s 6d. 

HOMER.—ILIAD, Books I.-XII. 
A. PALEY, M.A. 6s 6d. 


HORACE. Edited by A. J. Macteans, M.A, 
late Head Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 
With a Short Life. New Edition, Revised. 6s 6d. 

JUVENAL.—SIXTEEN SATIRES. Expur- 
gated. By HeRMAN Prior, M,A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 4s 6d. 

MARTIAL.—SELECT EPIGRAMS. Edited 
by F. A. PALEY, M.A., and the late W. H. STONE, 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a 
Life of the Poet. 6s 6d. 

OVID.—The SIX BOOKS of the FASTI. 
Edited by F, A. PALEY, M.A. New Edition. 5s. 


SALLUST.—CATILINA and JUGURTHA. 
With a Life. Edited by GzorGe LONG, M.A, 5s. 


TACITUS.—GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. 
Edited by the Rev. P. Frost, late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 3s 6d. 

VIRGIL. — BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and 
ZENEID. Books L-IV. Abridged from Professor 
CoNINGTON'S Edition. 5s 6d. 

XENOPHON.—The ANABASIS. With Life, 
Itinerary, Index, and Three Maps. Edited by late 
Rev. J. F. MACMICHAEL. New Edition, enlarged, 5s, 

XENOPHON.—The CYROP/EDIA. Edited by 
G. M. GoruaM, M.A.., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. New Edition. 6s. 

XENOPHON.—The MEMORABILIA. Edited 
by PERCIVAL FRosT, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 4s 6d, 

Uniform with the Series. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, in GREEK. With 
English Notes and Preface, Synopsis, and Chrono- 
logical Tables. sy J. F, MACMICHAEL, B.A. 
Feap. 8vo (730 pp.), 7s 6d. 

London: WHITTAKER and CO.; and GEORGE 

BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Edited by F. 








CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 

Being for the most part the Texts of the Editors of 
the * Bibliotheca Classica " and “ Grammar-School 
Classics.” In neat small 8vo, cloth, red edges. 


FESCHYLUS. F. A. Pater. 33. 
CJESAR de BELLO GALL. G. Lone. 2s. 


CICERO de SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA 
et EPISTOLE SELECT. G.LonG, A.M. 1s 6d. 


CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. L (Verrine 
Orations.) G, LONG, M.A, 33 6d. 


EURIPIDES. F.A. Pater. 3 vols., 3s 6d each. 
HERODOTUS. J. W. Buakestry. 2 vols., 7s. 
HOMERI ILIAS. L-XIL F. A. Pavey. 2s 6d. 
HORATIUS. A. J. Macreanr, A.M. 28 6d, 
JUVENAL & PERSIUS. A.J. Mac eane. 1s 6d. 
LUCRETIUS. H. A.J. Munro, A.M. 2s 6d. 
SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA et 
JUGURTHA. G. Lone, A.M. Is 64. 
TERENTI COMGEDIAE. W. WacGner. 3s. 
THUCYDIDES. J. G. Dona.pson. 
VERGILIUS. J. Contneton, A.M. 
XENOPHONTIS ANABASIS. J. F. 
MICHAEL, A.B. 2s 6d, 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM 
F. H. SCRIVENER, A.M. 16mo, 4s 6d. 
An Edition, with wide Margin for Notes, 73 6d. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTONS. London: WHITTAKER 
and CO., and GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


2 vols., 7s. 
3s 6d, 


Mac- 


GRZECUM. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. By tho Rev. C. 


ELSEE. New Edition, 4s. 

ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. C. Etser. 
Fourth Edition, 3s 6d. 

ARITHMETIC. By <A. Wricney, M.A. 
3s 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to PLANE ASTRONOMY. 
By P. T, MAIN, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College. 
4s. 


ELEMENTARY CONIC SECTIONS, treated 
Geometrically. By W. H. Besant, M.A., Lec- 


turer and late Fellow of St. John’s College. 4s 6d. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the Rev. 
HARVEY Goopwin, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle. 3s. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. H. 
BESANT, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College. 4s. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on MENSURA- 
TION. By B. T. Moore, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College. 5s. 

The FIRST THREE SECTIONS of NEW- 
TON’S PRINCIPIA, with an Appendix; and the 
Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By JouN H. 
EVANS, M.A. Fifth Edition. Edited by P. T. 
MAIN, M.A. 4s. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev. 
HARVEY GoopwWIN, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle. 3s. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By T. 
P. Hupson, M.A. 3s 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. 
M.A., Trinity College. 33 6d. 

COMPANION to the GREEK TESTAMENT. 
By A. C. Barrett. A.M., Caius College. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Feap, 8vo, 5s. 

HISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY TREA- 
TISE on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By 
W. G. Humpnury, B.D. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

MUSIC. By H. C. Basisrer, Professor of 
Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy 
of Music. Second Edition, Revised. 5s. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTONS. London: G. BELLand 

ONS. 


By W. 8. Atpis, 





8 
~ FOREIGN CLASSICS. 
With English Notes, fceap. 8vo. 
SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. By 


WILLIAM WAGNER. 3s 6d. Just published. 
i 


*GERMAN BALLADS, from Uhland, Goethe, 
and Schiller. By C. L. BIELEFIELD. 3s 6d. 
*SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Complete 
. Text. With Historical and Critical Introduction 
and Arguments by Dr. A. BUCHHEIM, Professor 
of German in King’s College, London. New Edi- 
tion, Revised, 6s 6d. The Lager and Piccolomini 

together, 3s 6d. Wallenstein’s Tod, 3s 6d, 


*PICCIOLA. By X. B. Sarntinge. Edited by 
Dr. Dusuc. Fourth Edition, Revised. 33 6d. 


HISTOIRE de CHARLES XIL, par Voltaire. 
Edited by L. Direy. Third Edition, Revised. 3s 6d. 
*SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. Edited 
by F. Gasc, M.A. New Edition, Revised. 3s. 
AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE. Par Fénélon. 
By C.J. DELILLE. Second Edition, 4s 6d. 
* Selected at various times for the Cambridge Local 
Examinations. 
London: WHITTAKER and CO., and GEORGE 
BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BOOks. 

By the Rev. PERCIVAL FROST, M.A.., late Fe 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. °™ 

ECLOGZ LATINA. A New Elementary 
Latin Reading Book. This Volume has a Lexicon 
at the —< and is graduated so that the pupil, after 
passing through it. may take up Ovid } 
New Edition. 2s 6d. . * Soe. 

MATERIALS for LATIN PROSE Com. 
POSITION. Passages from English Writers 
graduated in difficulty, with Notes. Fifth Edition’ 
12mo, 28 6d. Key, 4s. . 

LATIN VERSE-BOOK: an Elementary Work 
on Hexameters and Pentameters, Wean“* 

Key, 5s. e due poi 

ANALECTA GRZECA MINORA. With .u- 
troductory Sentences, English Notes, and a Dic- 
tionary. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Fesp. 8vo, 33 6d. 

MATERIALS for GREEK PROSE COM. 
POSITION. Second Elition. Feap. 8yo, 33 6d. 
Key, 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS CLASS-BOOKS. 

SEX. AURELIF PROPERTIIT CARMINA, 
The Elegies of Propertius, With English Notes, 
By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

The PEACE of ARISTOPHANES. A Revised 
Text, with English Notes anda Preface. By F.A, 
PALEY, M.A., Editor of ** Zschylus,” “ Euripides,” 
&c. Small 8vo, 4s 6d. = . 

PHILEBUS of PLATO. Translated, with 
brief Explanatory Notes, by F. A. PALEY, M.A, 
Small 8vo, 4s. 

The LETTERS of CICERO to ATTICUS. 
Book I. With Notes, and an Essay on the Charae- 
ter of the Author. Edited by ALFRED Pretor, 
SLA., Fellow of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 

SCALA GRASCA. A Series of Elementary 
Greek Exercises. By the Rev. J. W. DAvis, M.A.. 
Head Master of Tamworth Grammar School; and 
R. W. BavpeLey, High Master's Assistant, Gram- 
mar School, Manchester. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 64. 

A SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. 
By T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.BS., University 
College, London. New Edition. Post 8vo, 3s 6d. 

LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By the Rev. A. 
Cuvurca, M.A., late Assistant-Master in the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School. New Edition, Enlarged. 
Feap. 8yo, 28 6d. 

NOTABILIA QUZEDAM; or, the Principal 
Tenses of such Irregular Greek Verbs and such 
Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Construe- 
tiuns as are of constant concurrence. New Edition, 
1s 6d. 

SELECTIONS from OVID; Amores, Tristia, 
Heroides, Metamorphoses. With English Notes, 
by the Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. Feap, 3s 6d. 

FRENCH GRAMMAR for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By the Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., St John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Bachelier-ts-Lettres of the Uni- 
versity of France. Feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 

A GERMAN GRAMMAR for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By the Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., and 
F. HOLL-MULLER, Phil. Doc. Feap., 2s 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S MATERIALS for GERMAN 
PROSE COMPOSITION: Selections from Modern 
English Writers. With Notes, Renderings, anda 
General Introduction. By Dr. BucuH«im, Pro- 
fessor in King’s College, London, and Examiner 
in German to the London University. New 
Edition, revised. Feap., 4s 6d. 


Tho ELEMENTS of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By Ernest ADAMS, Ph.D. This Work 
is especially adapted to the wants of Candidates 
for Matriculation in ths London University, and 
for the Civil Service. New Edition, Revised axd 
Corrected. Feap. 8yo, 4s 6d. 


The RUDIMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
and ANALYSIS. By Ernest ApAms. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


SKEAT (W. W.), QUESTIONS for EXAMINA- ° 
TIONS in ENGLISH LITERATURE; witha Pre- 
face containing brief hints on the study of English. 
Arranged by the Rev. W. W. Skear, late Fellow 
of Christ's College. Price 2s 6d. 

This volume will be found useful in preparing for 
the various public examinations, in the Universities, oF 
for Government appointments. 


SELECT PARABLES from NATURE (Mrs. 


GATTY'S). For use in Schools. Feap., price 1s 64. 









PRACTICAL HINTS on TEACHING. Con- 
taining Advice as to Organisation, Discipline, 
Instruction, and Practical Management. By the 





Rev. JoHN MENBT, M.A. Perpetual Curate of 
Hockerill. New Edition. Plans of Schools. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 


TEST LESSONS in DICTATION. For tho 
First Class of Elementary Schools. This Work 
consists of a Series of Extracts, carefully selected, 
with reference to the Wants of the more advanced 
Pupils, and they have beem used successfully in 
many Elementary Schools. It is Supplementary to 
the Exercises given in Mr. Menet’s “ Practical 
Hints.” Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s 6d. 
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